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____AUCTIONS 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners),— 


Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 


1796 (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424 Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 


every T uesday. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 

NTIQUE GLASS & CHINA. Cecil Davis has 

the finest selection of Georgian decanters 
and other table glass, china dessert and tea ser- 
vices, figures and other single specimens suitable 
for Christmas gifts, to be found in the West End. 
Inspection invited.—3, Grosvenor Street, New 
Bond Street, W.1. Gro. 3130. 














NTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNITURE, 
4 CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 


Grantham Place, 
NTIQUE and 
DIAMONDS, 


Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & oe LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Te lephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
SPREY’S are in a position to offer exc eption- 
. ally high prices for JEWELLERY, also GOLD 
una SILVERWARE. They strongly advise owners 
to take advantage of the prevailing demand by 
disposing of any surplus goods of this class and 
will be pleased to send a representative where the 
quantity of goods is greater than can be con- 
veniently sent by registered post. Parcels should 
be addressed to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1, or they may be deposited at 64, The 
Promenade, CHELTENHAM, for forwarding. 











AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
120 Baker Street (1st Floor), London, W.1. 


LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make old 

shirts into smart blouses at 2 gns. each. 
* Trubenised *’ collars if desired.—Please write 
for details to RESARTUS, LTD., 183-9, Queens- 
way, London, W.2. 

ARDS.—A REMINDER! The Original HAPPY 

FAMILY cards with all the old favourites, 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc., are still published at 3/3. Obtainable 
from all good stores, sports shops, etc., or direct 
at 36 post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 

Best prices given.—PEREZ. Carpet Specialists 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), ard 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 

ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 

Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 

HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 

HRISTMAS!—GIVE CLOCHES. Be practical 

and patriotic. Every extra home-grown 
vegetable helps to stave off shortage. Trial sets 


of 12 Small Tent Cloches, 216. Half sets (24), 386 
Half sets of 10 Low Barn Cloches, 386. Full sets 
(20), 676. (To Scotland 23-.41-,and726). But 
order at once.—CHASE LTD.. DEPT. D.A., 
Chertsey, Surrey. 


6 IGARS wanted, all brands, part boxes 
acceptable, Offersand price for spot cash. 
Box 669. 
XLOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
4 etc., repaired by experienced workmen. 
Inquiries welcomed.—HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 


ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces. Real 


Diamonds, Gold, Silver, 

Call or send registered post. 

and Provincial Bank. 
XHIBITION : CROSS-CURRENTS IN BAROQUE 


and Imitation Jewellery. 
Bankers, National 


ART, Nov. 25—Dec. 23, ARCADE GALLERY, 
Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond St., W.1, 10-5 (Satur- 
day 10-1). Admission free. 


prov NTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
IREPLACES—for all problems concerning 
CHARLES BARKER, Fireplace Consultant, 
33, Jury Street, Warwick. 


OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions._HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


EAL’S for interesting and acceptable Presents. 

If you cannot come, send 2'.d. stamp for 
illustrated list.—HEAL’S, 196 Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 


NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in one week. Sendor call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


JA BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
VOID furs tortured to death in traps.—Write 
for Fur Crusade leafiet from MAJOR VAN 
Wappenham, Towcester. 
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PERSONAL 


rAVANA CIGARS for XMAS. Corona-Corona, 
Punch, Bolivar, Henry Clay, 


Romeo Julieta, 
etc. , Stamp list -—EU ROCLYDON, Drybrook, Glos. 
ADY . has BONOCHORD DEAF-AID for 
sale; half price. New March last. Also un- 
used white, heavily-embroidered evening Shawl. 
Offers ?—Box 660. 
QCRIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1l. _ 
APIDISM will do FIVE THINGS for you : It 
will (1) create will power; (2) improve your 
memory; (3) increase your self-confidence; (4) 
train you to think and talk ‘‘on your feet ’’; 
(5) enable you to realise your ambitions.—Write 





now for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM 
INSTITUTE, C.37, TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, 
$.W.19. 


advises all friends that 
Bath Luxuries for 


MART YOUNG LADY 
she will welcome Ebe 
Xmas. 
OUTH-EASTERN IRONWORKS and Engineers 
are prepared to produce Agricultural or other 
Implements, and. seek new lines for post-war 
production.—Box 642. 
QUIRREL or MOLE preferred. A Lady would 
like to purchase a Fur Coat in good condition. 
Full W.X. A fair price given.—Box 659. 
HE FLOWERING SHRUB GARDEN,”’ by 
Hayworth Booth. Copy WANTED.—Please 
advise price required to Box 634. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Silverware 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


— FOR SALE 


> OBBINS. 120 Antique Bone 
Bobbins for sale. £6. Good condition; 
spangles.—Box 662. 
((ptecikes of Old English Customs Still in 
Being; post free, 3/-. A Calendar of Flowers 
and their Saints; post free, 2/6. Both unique.— 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading. 


Glass, 





Pillow Lace 
original 


OLLECTION BAXTER LE BLOND (OVAL) 
PRINTS—DISPERSAL. “Mint State’ 
specimens including pair ‘‘Winter,’’ ‘“Summer”’ 


‘‘Copper your Honour”’ 
S.M.s: ‘‘Flora,’’ ‘‘Lovers Letter-Box,’’ S.M.: 
Baxter’s celebrated volume ‘‘CABINET OF 
PAINTINGS,"’ complete. Also extensive COLLEC- 
TION SPORTING PAINTINGS and PRINTS. 
—Box 656. 
TCHINGS by Axil Haig, signed first proofs: 
Toledo Cathedral and Palatine Chapel, Pal- 
ermo. Well framed, as new. 3gns.each.—Box 667. 
ULLY AUTOMATIC 6 H.P. Petter Atomic 
Diesel Engine. 900 r.p.m., 3 Kw. Crompton 
Parkinson Dynamo, 110/160 volts. Duplicate 
Plant, Storage Tanks and Feed Tanks, two 
Cooling Tanks. Austin Light, Automatic Switch- 
board fitted with duplication connection from 
both dynamos; 60 cells on battery mounting 
stands, and 400 gallon Fuel Tank.—HARRIS AND 
BODDY, 280 High Road, Harrow Weald. Tel. : 
Harrow 0358. 
IFTS!—HE WILL THANK YOU WARMLY FOR 
a Leather Vest (flannel lined), 50,-; Water- 
proof Vest (flannel lined), 30/-; Fawn Suede Vest 


(large). **Morning Call,”’ 





(unlined), 476 and 57/6. 5 Coupons.—MOSS 

BROS. & CO., LTD., 20, King Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C.2 

GL ASS DUCK BOOK-ENDS, large (crystal), 
20,-; small (green or blue), 10/-; small (crys- 


tal) 76. ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on- 
Avon, Wilts. — ; = y 
OLD CIGARETTE CASE for sale, engine 


turned. Absolutely NEW and UNUSED. £135. 
Box 665. 

OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 
Show condition. Also harness. On rail 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 

SLO. 8161. 
NTEREST in some inventions and designs 
offered. Brick designs, designs for houses and 
roads, mechanical designs. Matter at present in 
hands of patent agent.—For particulars, write 
Box 000. 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 
patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. —DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential ‘Lonuon 
address. Letters redirected immediately, 5 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONO17, W.Cl. 
AK BILLIARD TABLE, Orme & Sons; full- 
sized; for sale. Privately ownea. Cloth and 
cushions perfect order; all accessories What 
offers ?—Box ** Z.Z.A.”’ c/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
OSTAGE STAMPS of the U.S.A. Send your 
want list for us to execute, or ask us to 
submit attractive APPROVAL BOOKS of any 
period desired. PROMPT SERVICE, FAIR 
PRICES.—THE WESTMINSTER STAMP CO., 
Specialists in U.S.A, Stamps, Regency House, 
Warwick Street, London, W.1. 





ALBOT 1933 “105” Sports Coupe. Body by 

Young. Mileage 30,000. One owner. Stored in 
fine condition. Offers invited. Would consider 
exchange horses.—F. SAGGERS, Grove Farm, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 

WO HEREFORDSHIRE TITHE BARNS (Old 


oak) for sale, These Barns are constructed 
ef oak in good condition, framed up in solid oak 
secured with oak pins which will allow some to 
be taken to pieces in sections, easily removed 
and re-fixed. The Barns could be used for Parish 
Hall, Billiard or Games Room. Or could be 
arranged and fitted up for large roomy 
Bungalows. Dimensions one Barn 70 ft. by 
18 it. 6 ins., the other 60 ft. by 19 ft. 6 ins. 
For further rarticulars and application to view, 
aprly—HERBERT SKYRME, L.R.LB.A., 
Chartered Architect, Hereford. 


Personal 2/. 





(Min, 3 lines). 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 


EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 \Management). 
** Beaford 349111 (Visitors). 
OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 








space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5egns. 
RYNSIENCYN, THE MENAI HOTEL offers 


accommodation during the winter months at 
five guineas per week, with sporting facilities 
including shooting. The hotel is situated in the 
south-west corner of Anglesey on the shores of 
the Menai Straits, and can easily be reached from 
Bangor or Caernarvon Stations in Caernarvon- 
shire. Reply to the MANAGER or telephone: 
Brynsiencyn 17, 

ROWBOROUGH. 

CREST HOTEL 

‘ A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. Central heating throughout. 


SUSSEX. 


THE BEACON HOTEL 
496. 


7 IW BOROUGH. 
‘elephone 


In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 


100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-Hole Golf Course near. 
Virst-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort, 
American Bar. 


FULLY BOOKED FOR XMAS. 
EXETER. “ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 


Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 


[_ONDON. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


YOUR ADVANCED H.Q. IN LONDON, 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
One minute of Selfridge’s 
MAY. 3741 

Running water and Gas Fires in Bedrooms. 
This well-known GEORGE CROSS Hotel in centre 
of West-End has really comfortable rooms at 
6 gns. weekly inclusive. 
Attractive catering. Produce from own farm. 

LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel. 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 


eaURs? SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10 
TEW FOREST. ‘“ GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 
+ Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Beds (all h and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding, 
Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: Hythe 2164, 
ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure, *'The 
Order of the New Day,’’ The Old Vicarage, Peters 
Marland, near Torrington. 
PETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 


First-class family hotel, excellent position near 


Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 

basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 

CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON (near). At ROSE 


COTTAGE GUEST HOUSE, TREDINGTON, in 
Warwickshire. Spend your leave or holiday 
in an atmosphere of comfort and charm—quality 
food, log fires, books and magazines, bus rovte. 

ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 

Room will soon be available at Wayside 


Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 


ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. 
Exceptionally high standard of COMFORT. 

FOOD and SERVICE. Tel.: Wey. 609. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 

Running water. Central heating. Facing own 

gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 

Garage. Write for ‘*C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel.31. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subiect to Government Restrictions. 

ARRIED COUPLE required for Berkshire, 

chauffeur-mechanic and wife cook-house- 
keeper, lady’s maid or housemaid. Only fully 
experienced well-recommended applicants con- 
sidered. Good wages.—F ull particulars first letter 
to Box 651. 
MA2RIED Co COUPLE requil d for Berkshire. 

Houseman with knowledge of valeting: 
wife lady’s maid, parlourmaid or housemaid. 
Good wages.—Fullest particulars of experience 
first letter, to Box 652, 





























WANTED 
RCHITECT’S FAMILY require Youcrs— 
wear, 3’s and 8%’s; Schoolgitr's 4 Foot 
court, wide 6’s. Rain, Grey or Camel voted 
Shirts, 16 in. —Box 648 m Costa, 


DDERS, CALCUL ATORS, PEW 
~ and SAFES, etc., wanted fo CE WRITERS 
prices —TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lan ighest 
Holborn 3793 e, London, 
PPAREL. Highest prices 
carded Lounge Suits, Ove; 
ing of all kinds. Private ownr«; 
safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers, (Est 
Queen Street, London, W.C 


ROWN FIELD BOOTS, pa 








returned for dis. 
oats, Furs, Cloth- 

may send with 
» DYMOND AND 
193), 24-25, Great 





» Wante me 8 

—BURROWS, Upper V.00. Liven 

Wrexham. ” 
AR WANTED. Good pric: 





low-mileage model fron “aa 
Particulars to C. MILLER, Varren shi 
London, W.1. Scag 
LOTHING.—MISSES MAN AND SHACKLE 
TON pay high prices for L ’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s discarded or n cl ole 





Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jew: vy. crc. Ome 
cash by return for consignn ent “Est 1860 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, S).y anes 
OUNTRY LIFE.” Back TS wanted in 
good condition.—Part s to: C Ss 
GEARY, Auburn, Narborous r Leicester, 
OUNTRY LIFE” want osted regular; 
from Ist January, 1: NO weeks after 





issue. Payment in advance 


LEXANDE 
Milverton, Somerset. ‘ 


ARMER’S GUN, 12 bo: 











iammer Pleas¢ 
state price and full de t ARUNDEL! 
Kerry, Montgomeryshire. ; 
ISHING OUTFIT REQUI! Rods, reels. bag 
and tackle. Good pric Age no object 
Box 653. 
ORTNIGHT-OLD Copie GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING and LADIE; RNAL wanted 
Half price paid for regular Box 663 


RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, iing 
Radios, any condition } 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Ba} 





Machines, 
d.—-Write 
» W.1 (Wel 9825, 











Wel 9388); 53, High St., Slo 20885) 
‘ODEL AND TOY R: Electric] 
Clockwork or Steam, }! or small outfit 
wanted; also Meccano and er constructio 
outfits and anything of inte ) the younges 
generation. Please state fully what you have an 





price required; cheque by r¢ 
FOR SALE large stocks of the aboy 
enquiries.—BOTTERILLS, \ 
High Street, Canvey, Essex 
ICTURE PRESERVATION has been diligent! 
studied, and many valuable WORKS OF AR 
successfully RESTORED to their former brillan 
through competent treatment.—J. W. MORLE 
ANSELL, 24, Cromwell Street. Lincoln. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countrie 
wanted for cash; also really gooa collection 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON} AN 


We also hay 
e; stamp wit! 
Department 

















Cco., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominstre. 
ECOND-HAND GUNS, Rifles, Revolvers 
Pistols, Air Guns, Sports Equipmer 





WANTED TO PURCHASE; best prices paid. 
few second-hand Guns FOR SALE; also new Iét 
and 20b. single barrel ejector Gun, £9. City Dep 
for Home Guard Accessories, Revolvers, Aut 
matics. All repairs at City prices. Write { 
list of Cartridge substitutes for crop protection 
CHAS. RIGGS & CO. (Incorporating E. M. Reil 
and Co., established 100 years), 22, Wormwo 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector gu 

of best quality; highest prices paid; send { 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-maker 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


rT IMBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requirid 
Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essel 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particula 
wiil be appreciated. Large and/or mediu 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. CLARK, LT] 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, ‘Reading. 

























Motor Cars 


FRROOELANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where 
buy and where to sell cars of good mak¢ 
May 6% 





low mileage.—103 New Bond St., W.1. 


LIVESTOCK 
RESHLY-CALVED SHORTHORN RN COI 
together with Calf, if desired. Good-lookin 
QUIET; rich milker. Ideal house cow. & 
F. SAGGERS, Grove Farm, Robertsbridge, Sus 
Goon STRONG DONKEY wanted } 
governess cart. CAPTAIN MOORE, } 
House, Dulverton, Somerset, 
RISH SETTER Bitch Puppy, born 6.7.1M%, 
prize-winning parents. Very fine specima 
To approved home only. Price &8 6s.—LEA 
Red Lion Inn, Chelwood Gate, Sussex. Pho 
Chel. Gate 65. 
JULLETS on point point of lay; 
guaranteed; full satisfaction. 
POULTRY FARM, Hanworth Lane, 
‘Telephone: 3252. 



























grand lot; all ful 
FERNLAN 
Cherts 



























HETLAND PONY, black mare. Child’s 
used riding and driving. Live out all % 
round. 45 gns, here.—MRS. LA\) RENCE, Tar\ 
Chester. 
Wanted G 
FRICAN GREY PARRO' nted hird 
price paid for healthy ta male bird 
Box 658 ae ——— 
ORKSHIRE TERRIER BITU:. “UP PY wail 
Not miniature. Excellen intry home 
FUDGE, Ullenhall, Birmingha el. : Tanwo! 
in-Arden 243. ‘ 
TED 





SITUATIONS W 








ducated, al 












ARMING. Woman, you loo 
2'. years practical farr sehen 
position on good type farm, ala ta 
pects. Some financial inte: shen Box 

after a mutually satisfactory | a 
M MANAG 


OSITION AS ESTATE OR 
First-class references fro 
Devon W.A.C., and leading 


sent employ 
Country 4 
agriculturg 




































































































































tioneers. Lifetime experien tout-Sail 
GILLBARD, Quarry Farm, B 1Get 
Kingsbridge, Devon. 
j 8 
OTHER PROPERTY A! aos 
Ue ef 


ADVERTISING, £ 








OUNTRY LIFE 
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VOL. 
— 
BUCKS. 20 MILES FROM LONDON 
s TEN MINUTES WALK FROM STATION 
‘-E OF THE BEST BUILT HOUSES IN THE COUNTY IN A QUIET AND WELL SCREENED SITUATION 
R 
L T SIDENCE WAS . ‘ #, Oak staircase, floors and 
TH JBJECT OF A ; doors. 
DR iG in the ROYAL 
- AC tY IN 1910, and CENTRAL HEATING & 
ed st nut 300 ft. above ALL MAIN SERVICES 
a ce on gravel, facing Brick-built and heated 
00 South, double garage. 
_ ‘} panelled hall. THE GARDENS include 
3k reception rooms tennis court, croquet lawn, 
‘one chatted loggia, 2 productive kitchen gardens: 
oN ®* bedrocms,. Orchard, wild garden, 
ntl bathrooms. 


spinney. 





In all about 


3} ACRES 


Freehold for Sale 


VACANT 
POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION 
Sole Agents : 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1. (39,740) 


HANTS, SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 


Station 3 miles, electric train service to and from Waterloo 
600 ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, FACING SOUTH AND WEST WITH EXTENSIVE VIEW 

















4 MODERN Central Heating. 

. | GEORGIAN - STYLE ul at 

ry RESIDENCE erected si. gg gy 

acim ‘ arene water. Telephone. 

-LEA of brick and Westmor- i 

‘Ph ‘ Modern septic tank 
land stone roof, in drainage 

LAN excellent order Large garage with 5- 

pertse throughout with all roomed flat over. 

’s 04 -onv r " 

3 ee ATTRACTIVE 

Te Galle ; XVI-CENTURY 
punihiadsaeie ish ieces 8 FARMHOUSE with 

ia fon rooms, 16 bedrooms hall, 2 reception, 4 or 5 
(Il wi basins) 7 bath- bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 

7 Tooms st-rate domes- LODGE. 

unwor offices. BUNGALOW. 

d. 3 : 

oks GARDENS AND GROUNDS with stone terrace, hard tennis court with pavilion, swimming pool, sunk Italian garden, 

te kitchen garden. Glasshouses. Parkland and woodland. 

Box 

NAGE In all about 158 ACRES 

mplo) 

3 TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION OF HOUSE AND GROUNDS 
; Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39.755) 

INS Mayt: 7 i a Sa —< . 7 : 

qo 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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b. wae py a 8) S |: I* 
JACKSON STOPS & STAKE 
8. HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON LEEDS AND YEOVIL 





To be sold with early possession. 


BARSTON HOUSE, SOUTH CERNEY, Near CIRENCESTER 


3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Modern offices. Main electric light. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
4 ACRES 


PRICE ONLY £4,250 


Full details of Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS, 
Cirencester. (Tel.: 334.) 





BANBURY DISTRICT URGENTLY WANTED TO PUI 
a | WITH VACANT POSSESS! 


WITH POSSESSION EARLY IN 1944 


Secluded position on high ground with views over the pine 
country adjoining 


CAMBERLEY, SURREY _ 


Station—under 1 mile 


AN ATTRACTIVE AND WELL BUILT | 
RESIDENCE 
OF BRICK WITH HALF-TIMBERING AND LEADED ‘ 
CASEMENTS. TILED ROOF. ,. | Essentials: 8 bed, 3 reception and 3 bathrooms. 1 or more 
at | cottages, and good general condition. 


A GOOD COUNTRY PRO} 
With A HOUSE OF SOME CHARAC’ 


North or West of London on a line from Bas .¢stoke to 
London and Bishop’s Stortford. 


Hall and cloakroom. Sitting-hall and 3 reception rooms. 
7 bedrooms. 2 baths. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
GARAGE. STABLE_FOR 2. 


- MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
MANOR HOUSE 


500 ft. up, with wonderful views. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 3 reception, 40 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Co.’s electric light. 


_— a - ss AND | CENTRAL HEATING.’ STABLING AND GARAGES. 
OF BATUBAL GAS ne Te ED | TWO COTTTAGMS. GARDEN AND PADDOCK. 


Inexpensive grounds (1 man) and enough land 
for privacy. 


PRICE LIMIT £9,000 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 | FOR ge a LET 
Apply : JAcKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. | Diitittins Write: ‘‘MOONRAKER,”’ c/o JACKSON STOPS & Starr, 


| 
I ma : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, | 8 F y W.1. el.: Mayfair 3316/7 
(Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) Northampton. (Folio 8717.) an aoe - a iad 





SUSSEX COAST ABOUT 12 MILES 
(London 50 miles. Station 1 mile. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX 


RESIDENCE 

BUILT OF BRICK AND TILED, WITH PLEASING 
ELEVATIONS AND COMMANDING PLEASANT 
VIEWS. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
3 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Modern offices with 

every convenience. Main electricity and water. 
CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT OUTBUILD- 
INGS. 5COTTAGES. WELL-KEPT LAWNS AND 

KITCHEN GARDEN. SMALL FARMERY. 

IN ALL 40 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE 
Inspected and recommended by JACKSON STOPS AND 


STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
Mayfair 3316/7.) 











Grosvenor 312 WINKWORTH & CO. 


AAC -r 48, CURZON STRFET, M4YFAIR. LONDON. W.I_ 
HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS | BERKS 


In an excellent residentia! district with easy access to the City. | 6 miles from a town and railway station —_ express services to London. A mile from 
: a village. 
A COMMODIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 


PART OF WHICH DATES FROM THE XVIITH CENTURY, WITH LATE 
ADDITIONS. 











The aspect is South and the 
Residence contains: 2 halls, 
4 reception rooms (the largest 
measuring 36 ft. by 30 ft.), cloak 
room and lavatory, excellent 
domestic offices including ser- 
vants’ hall and man’s bedroom, 
14 bedrooms, 5 _ bathrooms. 
The House is well fitted, in- 
cluding central heating in most 
of the rooms. Range of out- 
buildings including _ stable, 
garage and 4 cottages. 
THE GROUNDS ARE AN EX- 
“a me He LS D 
ARE WELL TIM iD. 
MEADHAM, HARLOW Walled kitchen garden, second 
AN INTERESTING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN ORIGIN WITH ADDITIONS. kitchen garden and greenhouses. 
It comprises 9 bedrooms (g90d — 3 bathrooms, — — omens | Lake. Small park. ee oe : z ’ 
fine masic r>2m (or salon), polishe oors. Electric light. Stabling. GARA i | ' , 
and 3 COTTAGES. LOVELY GROUNDS. FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES. | IN ALL ABOUT 21 ACRES | ie FOR SALE Bg val — 
>NeeRaa 5 ARTE , s D LW: 1¢ House is at prese \ aed 
POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. Full particulars of the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Cur Street, 
View by order of the Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Mayfair, London, W.1. 


WANTED 
MESSRS. WINKWORTH & CO. HAVE A NUMBER OF APPLICANTS WHO ARE DESIROUS OF PURCHASING 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
PARTICULARS SHOULD BE SENT WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE ESTATE OFFICES, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 
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VACANT POSSESSION. - ‘ 
a ned _ Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (40,706) 
WEST )UNTRY DEVON & CORNWALL BORDER BETWEEN CHICHESTER & PETERSFIELD 
TO LET FURNISHED FOR SIX MONTHS IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
; i ; ‘ An old-fashioned gabled residence standing about 470 ft. above sea level, 
> oe a = ren — a ee ital facing South with fine views. 
ang ee en Bp eg Lounge Il, 3 reception zooms, billiard room, 19 wel andl dressing rooms, 2 Hatheoons 
" ‘loakroom, 9 bedrooms, dressing-room, 2 bathrooms. Usual Offices. eee SEB. Central heating. 
Electric | nd power. Electric cooker. Telephone. Garage, outbuildings, etc. 2 ; Stabling ~~ three. 2 garages. Cottage. 
ire grounds, orchard, walled kitchen garden and paddock, lhe Gardens and Grounds extend to 8 to 10 ACRES 
LOW RENTAL. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000. House is at present requisitioned 
(gents : KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F 10,177) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,693) 
In a favoured residential neighbourhood. Under 10 minutes’ walk from Station with service to Waterloo in about 35 minutes. 
GOLF EVERAL FAMOUS Double garage with room over. 
JURSES. 
THE GROUNDS include lawn, formal 
‘ _ . I and rock gardens, fruit and vegetable 
TTR IVE HOUSE, built of pee ns. re > of glass. etc 4 
cr Magis and wales poston meat gardens, range of glass, ete. [n all 
na quiet s tion. It isin good order in ” 
id contains : JUST UNDER 11, ACRES 
sreception rooms, Cloakroom, domestic . n an 
ifices With maids’ sitting-room, 8 bed FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
nd dressit rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
box room. Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & 
RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
All Main Services. (40,685) 


Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 











AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE on two floors only 
with pleasing elevations in red 
brick, tile hung upper part, half- 
timbered gables and tilei roof. 
It is approached by a drive and 
contains: hall, 4 reception rooms 
(one with oak parquet floor), sun 
lounge, cloakroom, domestic offices, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Telephone. 
Two garages. 

Stable and ample outbuildings. 
THE GROUNDS include terraced 
lawns, flower garden, greenhouses, 
fruit trees and paddocks. About 
3°, ACRES. FOR SALE WITH 


ape 








20, HA 


eo e 








NOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


\DJOINING THE GREEN BELT AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS: 


In an elevated position on the Herts/Middlesex Borders with ample travelling facilities, Golf, etc. 


‘Telegrams: _ 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 












Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


FOR SALE, 


Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
* Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
* Nicholas, Reading ’’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


HAMPSHIRE 


With grounds to river with yacht anchorage. 


MODERN HOUSE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
ihedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. 
PRETTY GROUNDS AND WOODLAND, PIER, BOATHOUSE. 


21, ACRES 





ESSEX COAST 


48 miles from London 


on the outskirts of a 
ing. 


Garage for 2. 

garden and paddock. 

feur’s cottage. LET 
DURATION. 


REEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 0{ 1,750 ACRES, 


including the principal residence, with main services and central heating, garage, 
ud stabling, man’s quarters, lodge entrance, 2 smaller houses, 3 farms, buildings, 14 
ittages, small holdings, and some of the finest marsh grazings and wild-fow! shooting 


FOR SALE, 
SUBJECT TO 


i the county, let and producing about £1,000 per annum, excluding the main residence 


id sporting in hand. 


uuld be sold separately. 


Owner’s A 


gents: 
(REGent 0293 and 3377). 


Offers invited for the freehold, or the residence, and 40 acres 


NIcuonas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


TENANCY 


Particulars of: 


TO BE SOLD—A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


’ “. 


Standing secluded in its own 
pretty grounds of 5 ACRES, 
small 
town and convenient for yacht- 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms. All services. 
Lawns, kitchen 
Chauf- 


Messrs. 


HANTS COAST 


WITH OCCUPATION AFTER THE WAR. 


FOR 





Nt HOLAs, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 











THE PICK 
Fascinating \5th-century Manor House of singular beauty 
and perfectly restored. 

4 


















N PARK 
Waterfall] 
4 receptior 
Central h 

Gardener's 
Tennis col 
PRICE § 
Agents: } 

Piceadilly 

ee 





id 
cl 








MT 






= @ROUN 


Ws, 
10 FREEHOLD W 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES “AND * HOUSES 


SACKVILL 





“OF SOUTHERN KENT 


bd 


DS with running stream and 
or features, panelling, massive beams. 
rooms, bathroom, ete. Main services. 
Guests’ cottage, 4 bedrooms, bath. 
Garage. Beautiful old-world gardens. 






Orchard and paddock. 8 ACRES. | 





YITH POSSESSION.— 
ERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE—MEON VALLEY 


Between Petersfield and Winchester. 


pictru RESQUE CE, restored and 
modernised. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
bath. Main services. Garage. Attractive gardens and 
paddock. 8 ACRES. £6,000.—F. L. MERCER «& CO., 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. oie 
LOVELY PART OF WILTS 


1 mile main line station near Chippenham and Malmesbury. 
OSornaan HALF TIMBERED 16th-CENTURY 
te) 


(Entrance in Sack- 


TTAGE. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
bath. Central heating. Company's water. Electricity. 
Garage. Barn. Excellent garden and fruit. 14. ACRES. 





FREEHOLD £3,500.—F. L. MERCER & C0., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BERKS—Nr. NEWBURY AND ANDOVER 

Superb position, panoramic views. 

UEEN ANNE HOUSE. 4 reception, 10 
(fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Esse cooker. 
light. Central heating. Main water. Garage. 
Cottage. 
8 ACRES. Outstanding bargain. £5,750.—F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


bedrooms 
Electric 
Stables. 


REGENT 


Well-timbered grounds, orchard and paddock. | 





2481 


OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 
Reading, Twyford and Henley, accessible to main line station 
and first-class shops 






Glorious POSITION overlooking wooded reach 
of the Thames. 4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Oak parquet floors, Main Services. Garage. Central 
heating. ‘‘ Esse’’ cooker. Electric power. Gravel soil. 
Excellent and productive garden. Hard tennis court 
and orchard, CRES. FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION. £5,850.—Agents: F. L. MERCER «& Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


natin 8222, 15 anundll Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London ” 


“SURREY | 


Favourite district, 20 miles from London. Good situation. South aspect. | 2% miles from Aylesbury. Quiet and secluded situation. 
A RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER AND CHARM 
DESIGNED BY A WELL -KNOWN ARCHITECT 
Entrance and inner halls. 
Dining room, 27ft. 6in. by 
22ft. 6in. Morning room, 
2 smaller rooms. 
Handsome salon, 5 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, sun par- 
lour, 5 secondary bedrooms, 
bathrooms. 
Main electricity, water and 
drainage. Central heating. 
Secondary residence with 
2 bathrooms. Cottage. 
Garage. 
Lovely grounds with tennis 
and other lawns, rose gar- | ‘ 
den, pergolas, rock garden IN 
and lily pool, also kitchen 
bs ; ‘ garden and orchard. 
ABOUT 4% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £16,000 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. A VERY FINE PROPERTY. 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG, 8222. ) (8.33,308) 


1943 








% anu from ; vilway station 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDEN::£ 
PARTY GEORGIAN WITH MODERN ADDITION 





3 reception rooms, 9 bed- y 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. f 
Good domestic offices. 

Central heating. 
Companies’ water and 
electricity. 

Double garage . 
Stabling and kennels. 
MATURED GARDENS, 
PADDOCKS, 

ALL ABOUT 
8 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Particulars from: 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. & 


2.) (B.8,981) 





EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE DERWENT VALLEY 


6 miles from Derby. 9 miles from Noitingham. 


For Post-War ar Occupation. 


WALTON HEATH, SU RRE} 


Occupying a superb position 580 ft. up. 


eT ee Re eee at 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & 





& SONS, L 


8222. ) 


(Tel. : REG. 
‘BRANCH OFFICES: 


2 " ATTRACTIVE 


COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


“4 SOUTH ASPECT. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
3 reception rooms. 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 attics. 
Laundry. 

Garage for two. 
Greenhouses. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
WORLD GARDENS, 2 
TENNIS COURTS and 
PADDOCK (let). In all 
about 


7 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 
FREEHOLD 


}, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(N.40,828) 


LTD., 


WIMBLEDON ‘COMMON S.W.19 


20 miles from Town 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESII ENCE 


WITH WELL-PLANNED 
ACCOMM ODA TION ON 
TWO FLOORS 
Hall, 4 reception and finely 
panelled billiard room, sun 
parlour, 10 bedrooms, bath- 
dressing room, and 5 bath- 
rooms. Complete domestic 
Offices. Companies’  ser- 
vices. Constant hot water. 
Central heating. 
Garages. Lodge and cot- 
tages. Farmery, etc. 
Magnificently timbered 
pleasure grounds, with 
lawns, hard tennis court, 
productive kitchen garden, 
small orchard, 10 acres of 
parkland, ete. 


In all about 18 ACRES. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: 


(7a: 





(WIM 0081.) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 


(243.) 


REG, 8222) 


(8.41,903) 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. 


Min. 3 lines.) 





SHOOTING, ETC. 
DEN BIGH MOORS. To iet, over 9,000 
acres good Grouse Moor. Not shot over last 


Season. Apply—FORESTRY COMMISSION, 13, 
Belmont, Shrewsbury. 





MACKINTOSH | OF MACKINTOSH 
ESTATES 


The undernoted well-known Estates and 

Grouse Moors are offered for sale. 

MOY HALL. This is the principal Estate and 
extends to about 11,000 acres in all, of which 
the biggest proportion is grouse moor, the 
remainder being arable and grazing. The 
Moy Hall grouse moors are famous for their 
heavy bags and good sport in general. Moy 
Hall is a commodious mansion conveniently 
situated to Moy Station on the direct 
L.M. & S. Railway line to Perth. 

DAVIOT. This Estate adjoins the Moy Hall 
moors, and like Moy Hall is chiefly grouse 
moor, the remainder being grazing and 
arable ground. The total extent is about 
3,740 acres. The mansion inouse is a very 
suitable one and conveniently — to 
Daviot Station on the L.M. & S. line. 

MEALLMORE. This Estate is also conveni- 
ently situated to both Moy and Daviot 
Stations and lies adjacent to the Daviot and 
Moy Moors. The Estate is principally grouse 
moor with a small acreage of arable land 
and grazing. The total acreage is about 
9,000 acres. Good mansion house. 

The Estates are all very attractive and, 
apart from their sporting value, contain good 
farming land which is well let. Full particulars 
of the Estates, bags, etc., can be had on 
application to Messrs. ANDERSON SHAW AND 
GILBERT, Solicitors, Inverness. 


TO LET 


ERKSHIRE. Partly 
reach London. Picturesque 
cottage, 6 rooms, electricity, gas and mains 
water. Stabling. Garden, Fishing, shooting 
and grazing rights.—Box 661. 


WANTED 

Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS Ss 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half a century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging C Ty from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. v oo doy are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 

Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 








furnished. Easy 
thatched 





WANTED 


“OUNTRY. On an estate, 
gardener’s or 
urgently needed.- 





lodge, 
cottage 


turnpike, 
gamekee per’s 
—Box 657. 


wanted, 
: garden. 
miles London.— 


Country HOUSE or Cottage 
nicely furnished. Land or large 
4-5 bedrooms. Radius 50 
Box 666. 


Country PROPERTY OWNERS wish- 

ing to sell quickly, and to take advantage 
of present high prices obtainable, should 
communicate with BENTALL, HORSLEY «& 
BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3, who 
have spec ialise d exclusively in selling country 
houses for half a century, and have a waiting 
list of some hundreds of buyers for country 
properties, in all parts of England, from 
£2,000 to £15,000. All instructions handled 
personally by one of the partners. No pre- 
liminary fees. “Phone Ken. 0152 or send 
details with photographs if a. 
COUNTRY HOUSE, good repair, one e hour 

North or West London, 3 reception, 8 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. About 10 Acres, 
Gardener’s cottage. Purchase freehold, early 
possession. — WILSON, Elborough House, 
Corsham, » Wilts. 


Home ¢ COUNTIES. 
London, wanted a small House or 
Cottage to Rent, furnished or unfurnished. 
Some ground and reasonable amenities.— 
GREIG, 15, Princes session S.W.3. 


Ww ithin. 


1 hour of 


Home COUNTIES. TIMBER HOUSE. 
Up to £3,000 offered for a good modern 

example. 3-4 bedrooms. Must be within daily 

reach London—not suburban.—Box 632 





H ° ME COUNTIES. 

YOULD YOU SELL YOUR HOU SE 
IF AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PRICE 
WERE OFFERED? JOHN D. WOOD & CO 
have literally dozens of buyers for compact 
Small Houses in all parts of the country, but 
especially in the Home Counties. The demand 
is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting 
rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. 
Vacant possession within 12 months is 
required in most cases. If interested, please 
send particulars and photographs (most 
important) to—23, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1, marked ‘‘A. FH.’ 





SouTH- -WEST OF LONDON (up to 30 

miles). Wanted, medium House with up to 
40 Acres of mixed land. Immediate possession 
not necessary. £3,000-£6,000.—Box 664. 


_FOR SALE 


ENT. A charming Freehold, 30 minutes 

from London. 2 floors, 7 bedrooms, 
4 reception, 3 baths, lovely park-like gardens 
1% Acres. £5,800. Some furniture. Post-war 
settlement. Write: VICKERS, Gort Lodge, 
Petersham, Surrey. 


WENT, 12 miles, Distinctive attractive 

House, two floors. 6-7 bedrooms, 3-4 
reception, 2 baths. Secondary stairs. Charming 
secluded grounds. £6,000. Some furniture. 
Post-war payment and possession. Freehold. 
—C/o ABBOTTS, 32, manehenp, E.C.3. 


NEW FOREST. New Milton 2% miles, 
Lymington 4 miles. Attractive Country 
Residence in perfect order, exceptionally well 
planned. House comprises : 5 bedrooms each 
fitted with washbasins (h. & c.), bathroom, 
lavatory, hall with cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen, etc. Central heating. Main 
electric light and water. Delightful garden 
with greenhouse and tennis court in grounds 
of about 2 Acres. Freehold, with vacant 
possession. Apply—W. Ray, The Linden, 
Broughton, Hants. 


SUFFOLK. Easy reach Ipswich. Very sound 
Corn and Stock Farm, 211 acres, well- 
aoe ge old-world house with fine oak beams 
bath (h. & c.), excellent buildings, 2 cottages. 
Freehold, £7,250. Possession Michaelmas. 
Photographs.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 


7 WANTED 


OUTH- WEST. SMALL ESTATE wanted 














to purchase with or within easy reach of 


fishing. Acreage is immaterial. Principal 
house must have not less than 7 bedrooms. 
Can wait until after the war for possession but 
earlier preferred. A property near salmon 
fishing in the Torridge or Taw is the ideal 
but any other districts in S.W. would be 
considered. Particulars to—‘‘COoL,”’ c/o 
HEwIttT & Co., 19, Barnfield Road, Exeter. 





oT, and SUSSEX. TREVOR EsTATES, 
LipD., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, Cam 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2919) 


WESTERN MIDLANDS. SIR J. G. 
wishes to Purchase a small Residential 
Estate. A well found residence of some charac- 
ter (about 10 bedrooms), one or two farms. 
Up to about 500-600 Acres. Possession 
not essential until after war. Write c/o 
CHAMBERLAINE - BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Land Agents, Shrewsbury. 





ESTATE AGENTS 


BERKS A AND BORDERS OF ADJOINI 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with 
Sale of Country "Houses and Estates.—\e 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4 


BERKSHIRE. 
READING, 


MARTIN « PO 
CAVERSHAM 


and W OKINGH AM. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GDD 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Te! 


Slough (Tel. 


EVON and 8S. 
The, only complete 
(Price 2/6). Selected 
BOSWELL & Co., 
EVON and 
Owners of small 
Country Properties, 
particularly invited to 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore 


AND W. : 
illustrated Regi 
lists free.- 
F.A.I1., Exeter. (Est. 18 
WEST 
and 
wishful 
communicate 


who have constant enquiries 


list of applicants. No sale 


H AMPSHIRE and 
COUNTIES .—22, 
Southampton.—W ALLER 
Business established over 


LEICESTERSHIRE anc 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & 
F.S.I., F.A.1.), Auctioneers 
Market Harborough. (Est 
SHROPSHIRE, border < 

Wales for residences, 
the Principal Agents—Ha 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. 
SUFFOLK AND “BAST 

WOODCOCK & SO) 
Surveyors, Valuers and A 
SPECIALISTS IN COl 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 433 


SUSSEX, SURREY, } 
NT. To buy or sel 
~B. or Cottage in thes 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & C 
Sussex (Crawley 528), ‘ 
JOHN DOWLER & CO., 
(Petersfieid 359). 
SUSSEX | AND ADJOL 
JARVis & CO.,of Haywa 
in High-class Residences : 
of which are solely in the 


WEST COUNTRY . 
Apply Leading 
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The RESID! 
ago, is place: 


Lounge Hal 


FOR 3, 5 


CURTIS 


GROSVE? 


Favouri! 





5, MOUNT ST., 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 





ONDON, W.1. Established 1875. 
BUCKS : ; WILTSHIRE SUSSEX 
Great Missenden 3 miles. Near Malmesbury. Near Horsham 


'CH, designed by a well-known artist 35 years 
in high ground and part of a large estate. 


reception rooms, kitchen and ‘‘Aga”’ cooker, 
9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
RIC LIGHT AND TELEPHONE. 
HEATING RECENTLY INSTALLED. 
iE. STABLING AVAILABLE. 
INCLUDING KITCHEN GARDEN, 


IN ALL ABOUT 
4 ACRES 


LET UNFURNISHED 


A MODERN STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 300 ft. 
above sea level in matured grounds, 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. Garages and stabling. Farmery and 3 cottages. 
Pasture and arable land. 
ABOUT 160 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
GOLF AND HUNTING. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
¥, mile from Henley Station. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated on 
high ground with fine views. Near bus service. 3 
reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 


Within 1% miles of two stations. 
AN OLD TUDOR-STYLE MANOR HOUSE 
WITH STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS, 

250 feet above sea level, and approached by entrance 
drive. Great hall and gallery, 4 reception rooms, two 
staircases, 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and telephone. Modern drainage. 


Garage and stabling. Cottage. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT AND 
SURROUNDED BY TREES. 
PADDOCK, KITCHEN 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


1019 





f 
TER eautifully appointed and in first-rate order. | Cc A decorations and surrounded by lovely old gardens 
PTV ‘Centrai heati 9 bedroo 4 bath Be beautiful House set within perfect old gardens. 13 bed- | with ornamental water 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms 
foun G oman. = cottages Lovely cuedoas and © com . oe fine peat Bi gy oe om. 4 reception. Electric light. Central heating. Home Farm 
i » | 5 cottages. Garages, etc. E AT A BARGAIN = os ities : ; 
paddock, 5 ACRES. £8,000. PRICE. With Possession of the | (let) 3 Cottages. FOR SAL 200 ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


or ig My om ea _—— coms, pos Ba In all about 
“§ A REASONABLE RENT | an en_ gardens. \e 1 
ao FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE. 4% ACRES 


Further particulars : FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
( 














NSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,288) 16,362) | Agents: CuRTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,211). 
same WILSON _& CO — 
8Q., LONDON, wW.1 A 1441 

. | BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX . ay 
:AST BERKSHIRE» | 500 ft. up. Glorious views. 1% miles from small Market FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
ict, near Ascot, S o_o) 9, ete. | Town. 





In a lovely, unspoiled part of Suffolk. 








MOST DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE with period 


INE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARAC- HOICE ESTATE OF 83 ACRES, with remarkably 


WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
23, Mount Street, W.1. 


, 3 House after the war. | 
Good income meantime. 


WILSON & Co., WILSON 


23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents : & C0., 








Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
ail AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS. Pena, Lamien 
7 29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E. AC. 4 
vith oa ge oon ‘igen — 7 —— 7 ~ 7 ~ 
Mis 
al. 4 
Pol KENT 
Facing a Common. London 15 miles. 

iD! 
rel 
ot 7 
ee 
Regi 
RIPE THIS ATTRACTIVE EASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS 
18 
.si HOUSE ABOUT 11% ACRES 
msi 
ll, 
4 ‘bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, TO BE SOLD 
wail 4 reception rooms. 

FREEHOLD 
+ CENTRAL HEATING. 

F. 

. GARAGES, WITH POSSESSION AFTER 
on GARDENER’S COTTAGE THE WAR 

Age 
d Ne 
, Wi 
IDGE 
1.) Ye tae 3 ‘ ee 
po Owner’s Agents : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Tel.: CENtral 9344/5/6/7.) 
20P 
= @ (OTTEN (AM COURT RD., W.I M A Pp L & & . L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I 
ew (Euston 7000) O., 1 Ws (Regent 4685) 

con —s yer os 
Bridj ing — 
“ . By Order of *s. of the late Mrs. Harris Lebus, and Another. Vv ALU ATI (@) NS 

= ’ 
<TH seco 32, AVENUE ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W.8 jummieans enmnees 
$e RA VE AND USEFUL MODERN FURNITURE OF SUPERIOR MANUFACTURE. English and 
ae pr ge Cc and Rugs, Curtains in various fabrics. Dining, Writing and Card Tables. Satinwood Cabinets, Sets of Chairs valued for Insurance,Probate,etc. 
7 ene iroom Furnishings in mahogany, walnut and satinwood. Pianofortes, R.G.D. and other Radios. ‘Cello. Secretaire | : 
UA) x Ikcase and Music Cabinets. Gramophone Records. Grandfather and other Clocks. Bronzes and Carvings. Settees, Lounge FURNITURE SALES 

fe ete Sid s. Dinner Wagon. Ornamental Porcelain, Tea Caddies, Curios, Books. Electrolux Cleaner. Oil Cooking Range, Electric | 
i ae Glass, China Dinner, Tea and Dessert Sets. Late 1929, 43.3 H.P. Rolls Royce Pullman Limousine de Ville UW. 5529. | dinT dc 
rhage MAPLE vill SELL the above (removed for convenience of Sale) by AUCTION, upon the PREMISES, 32 AveNuE | Conducted in Town and Country 
ial ROAD, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1943, and following day at 10.30 a.m. precisely. | 
N On View | APPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5,QGRAFTON 
Squi lew, December 10 and Saturday, December 11, from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. Catalogues (6d. — of the Auctioneers: 


. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 




















MAPLE & Co., LtD., Tottenham Court Road, W.1, and 5 Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1 | STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 
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GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


Almost adjoining a navigable creek. Charming marine and country views. 


TWO CHARMING 
OLD COTTAGES 
(NOW CONVERT- 
EDINTOA SINGLE 
RESIDENCE) 
2 reception, 5/6 bed- 
rooms (3 with fitted 
basins), 2 bath, good 
offices wiih maids’ 
sitting roon. 
Main electric light. 
Ample water supply. 
Stabling. 


1943 





Hobart Place, Eaton 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, gs, W: 1 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


Near Market Town and Station. 
4 reception rooms, 13 
bed and dressing rooms, 
2 baths. Wellarranged 
offices with servant's 
room. Main electric 
light, central heating, 
modern drainage. 
Main water being 
connected 
2 Cottages. Garages. 
Stabling. 
@ Particularly  attrac- 
tive grounds, 


IN ALL ABOUT 14), ACRES 
FURTHER LAND UP TO 140 ACRES AVAILABLE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Particulars of Joint Agents: Messrs. RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., 8, Queen Street, Exeter, 
and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (7616) 


Gardens and grounds intersected by a stream. 


IN ALL ABOUT I!, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POS: :SsiON 


All particulars of : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, ¥.1 (A, 7597) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 
IN AN OXFORDSHIRE VILLAGE 


Oxford City 6 miles. 


A CHARMING STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


oecupying a secluded position, 








CHIPPi G 
NORT.N 
39 





REQUIRED TO PURCHASE : 
EARLY POSSESSION NOT ESSENTIAL 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE BY A 
MINISTER OF STATI 


' SITUATED WITHIN A 15 MILES’ FPADIUS oF 
THE CITY OF OXFORD 


In a rural position (not in the centre of a village) in the 
district of the Wiltshire Downs, the Berkshire Downs, 
high Dorset or the Cotswold Hills. facing due south. 
A WELL-MODERNISED, LABOUR - SAVING 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER, preferably of the Oak- 
Beamed Tudor, Elizabethan or Queen Anne farmhous 
type. Not in, but near a village and within reach of a bus 
service. 3 sitting rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. i! 
main services, Garage and outbuildings. 


Lounge hall, 3 sitting-rooms, well-arranged domestic offices, 
including servants’ sitting-room. 8 principal bedrooms, 
3 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Main electric light and power; 
main drainage; 


PERIOD HOUSE, preferably GEORGIAN or QUEEN 

ANNE. 3 sitting-rooms (one at least 22 ft. by 15 ft.), 

6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern conveniences. Stabling 

and garage. GARDEN OF UP TO 2 ACRES. LAND 
in addition up to 50 ACRES. 


main water supply: gas: 
central heating; telephone. 


Stone-built stabling and garage. 
WELL-LAID-OUT PLEASURE AND KITCHEN 
GARDENS in all about 
4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Apply: The Sole Agents, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
Oxford. 


RALPH PAY & ‘TAYLOR 


SPECIMENS (ALTERNATE) OF EARLY ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


A PRICE OF UP TO £7,000 MINIMUM 6/10 ACRES 


WOULD BE PAID BY A GENUINE 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 

FOR A PROPERTY CONFORMING 
REQUIREMENTS 


APPLICANT OF 
AS ABOVE, 
WITH THESE 


A price of up to £6,000 would be paid for a property 

conforming with these requirements. \Vil] Vendors 

please communicate with Mr. B. H.,c/o JAMES STYLES AN) 
WHITLOCK, Oxford. 











3, MOUNT ST.. 
LONDON, W.1. 


FINE 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 


GUT sandy bday i: 


PERFECT GEM OF THE ELIZABETHAN (BLACK AND WHITE 
PERIOD. IN THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND, WITHIN EASY REAC H 
OF THE SEA. Sandwiched between two large Private Parks. Unique half-timbere( 
interior inglenook. Wealth of old oak beams, panelling and original fireplaces 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity, gas and water. Central 
heating. GARAGE. SECONDARY RESIDENCE. COTTAGE. OLD-WORLD 
GARDENS intersected by fast-running stream with waterfalls. Two paddocks 


FASCINATING STUDY OF GENUINE TUDOR RED BRICK ON THE A 
CONFINES OF BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST. Easy reach of 
Tunbridge Wells, Fine view over pretty valley. Intersected by stream. 
4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Stabling. Garages. 3 cottages. GARDENS A FEATURE. HARD COURT WITH 
PAVILION. Small wood, grassland and stream. JUST UNDER 100 ACRES. 


300 feet up. 


FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 


In all about 8 ACRES. 
UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE AT VERY MODERATE PRICE 








"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


Grosvenor 2861. 


5,000 GUINEAS 
SUSSEX. 114 miles station and 5 miles main line, 
soil, 300 ft. up, lovely surroundings. BEAU 
AND WHITE COTTAGE-RESIDENCE, 
Hall, 2 reception, bathroom, 5-6 bedrooms. 
heating, telephone. Oast house, 2 garages, 
orchard. 
Street, W.1. 
20 MILES LONDON. | 
residence, 8-12 bedrooms, 2 


farm buildings, 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.l. 


carefully 


2-3 bathrooms, 4-5 reception. 
cowhouses for 20, pig ‘houses for 1,000. 


Telegrams ‘‘ Cornishmen, London” 


with fast trains to London, light 
TIFUL XViIth-CENTURY BLACK 
restored and 

Main water and electricity, 
delightful gardens, 
Inspected and strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77,South Audley 


DAIRY AND PIG . FARM, 60 ACRES. 
Main electricity. 
3 cottages.—TRESIDDER 


5 ACRES 


modernised. 
gas, central 
kitchen garden, and 
(18,885) well planned. 

Well-built 
Excellent 


Cloakroom. 


plant. 
_(13,029) 


_17, BLAGRAVE STREET 


VERY EXCEPTIONAL 
MR. WELLESLEY-SMITH can, 
largely sought and now almost unobtainable with possession. 
unspoilt position about a mile from a bus service and under 
with a frequency of trains to London in 40 minutes. 
Georgian Era, possesses no period characteristics, but is in very excepti 
and is easily maintainable, being on 2 fl 
3 particularly bright 
Aga’’ cooker and 


with every modern amenity, 


central heating throughout. 


There is a drive 80 yards long, 
large model kitchen with white 


, READING. 


tiled walls and * 
Above are 5 bedrooms (all with basins h. 
Company’s water. 


Reading + 


IN BERKSHIRE 


with confidence, 


offer the type 0 
It is i 
5 miles 


The house, alt 


«& c¢.), 2 luxurio 


Electricity from recen 
(Main supply will be available after war, or perhaps before.) 


built outbuildings including a billiard room, garages, stabling and an 


Property * 
v rural and 
mn station 
ugh of the 
i} condition 
s only and 
ting rooms 
od offices 
bathrooms 
overhauled 
llent bri 
er building 


HILTERN HILLS, 500 ft. up, 4 miles High | Ww yeombe. 
from XVIIIth century. 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Main water and 
electricity, central heating, te lephone. Garage for 4. Stabling. Man’s room. 
Gardens and paddocks. CRES. 5,000 QUINEAS.-—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (19,340) 


~ Attractive house dating 


convertible to a cottage. Weli-timbered garden and lan 
NEARLY 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
OUTSTANDING VALUE AT £4,950 


Sole Agents: WELLESLEY-SMITH «& Co., as above. 











CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
COTSWOLDS 


G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established over three-quarters of a 
Century.) 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 
(Tel. $102.) 


DEVON and S.& W. COUNTIES 
FOR SELECTED LISTS OF 
PROPERTIES 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 

(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 














NEAR GLASTONBURY 
EXQUISITE HILLSIDE RESIDENCE 
Glorious south prospect. 

3 reception, billiards, cloaks, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms, electricity, gas, Co.’s water, OF 
central heating, telephone, several green- 4 
houses, 4 acres prolific eS. FREE- (For Sale, To Let, : 

y it 5, on ¢ uy 
SOLE EEOC. NARS ERS GOs] | see “cLasslrtgp FoP#mt 
Weston-su aa, PAGE 


FOR LIN. GE 
ADVERTISED ENTS — 
’ PROPERTIES INT ‘XED UND, 
couUNTH 


nted, ete.) 
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a 


~~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO, "= 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








CHESHIRE 


4 miles north-west of Chester. Half an hour by train from Liverpool. 


THE 
we CAPENHURST 
ESTATE 


ABOUT 1,200 ACRES OF 
RICH FERTILE LAND 
IN THE 
WIRRAL PENINSULA 





NORTH BROOK FARM. OAK TREE COTTAGES. 
COMPRISING 


13 FARMS HAVING MODERNISED BUILDINGS LAID OUT FOR ACCREDITED MILK PRODUCTION, AND WITH SUPERIOR 
HOMESTEADS, ALL WITH MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER, AND MANY HAVE BATHROOMS. 
ALSO 


SMALL HOLDINGS, COTTAGES AND POTENTIAL BUILDING LAND ADJOINING OR CLOSE 
TO CAPENHURST STATION, AND TWO FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS. 


THE WHOLE LET TO ESTABLISHED TENANTS AT OLD RENTALS FAR BELOW PRESENT VALUE, AMOUNTING TO 












£2,780 PER ANNUM 


To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION in NUMEROUS LOTS (unless sold privately) 
some time in January, 1944. 


Particulars and plans (2s. 6d. each) from the Sole Agents and Auctioneers : JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) 
Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. TITLEY, PAVER-CRow & FEDDEN, 6, Princes Square, Harrogate. (Tel.: 2211.) 








— OSBORN & MERCER ss, aunemanes ov. 


- PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 7 


| BORDERS OF EPPING FOREST 








SOMERSET - Ae ? ; ; BETWEEN MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM 
Amidst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the | Ina eae ae ee eee” ° ; ‘ 
Mendip Hills. view: 4 y ing y. Situate over 400 ft. above sea level in a delightful old 
BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT JACOBEAN. | A WELL BUILT MODERN HOUSE village within convenient reach of main line stations. 
. porto erected under the supervision of a well-known | AN ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK HOUSE 
architect. | ; 
Erected about 50 years ago regardiess of expense and = with lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 8 bed and | 


to the designs of a well-known architect. dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
: Main Services. 2 Garages. Stabling for 5. 

Tastefully laid-out gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen 
| garden, woodland, etc., in all 
| ABOUT 3% ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

NOTE: A near-by cottage could be purchased if required. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,452) 





HANTS 
Splendidly situate with deliyhtful views over the River Hamble | me . Ce 
and Southampton Water. pee ee am - iS 
TO BE SOLD containing drawing room (40 ft. x 24 ft.), 2 other reception 
An ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in the late Georgian Style rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
containing hall, 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Main Electricity. Central Heating. Excellent 








4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and gas. Central heating. 
5 Cottages. Stabling. Garage. 


Main services. Central heating 


Groom’s cottage (with 5 beds, 2 reception, 2 baths) 


Charming well-timbered gardens sloping toa river. 2 lakes | Water Supply. ; 
(one socked with trout). Hard and grass tennis c-urts. | 2 Cottages. Ample outbuildings. oe wns tee ce ae eo 


Cricket ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all | 


Delightful well-timbered gardens, orchards, walled kitchen Matured gardens and pastureland, in all 


ABOUT 17 ACRES garden, pasture and arable, in all ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | OVER 34 ACRES 
Full detail- from : Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, FERRE Seen Sheen 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,371) as above. (17,450) 


Full details from OSRORN & MERCER, as above. (17,447) 














to.00N awd BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ose 












B WEEN MALVERN AND GLOUCESTER SPECIAL OFFER 
-NTLEMAN’S ene -anaaeanane AND STOCK FARM ee ae Senne meeoree 
MOST AUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN BLACK AND WHITE RESIDENCE MID-DEVON 400 ACRES 

Electri Unfailing water supply. Modern drainage. ‘‘Aga’’ and every convenience. Appealing especially to a buyer who would not require possession until 1 945. 
INE INTER . vel @ > y 7 _ Situated in a beautiful part of the county, near a good market town and bus service 
NE HUNTER STABLING, ALSO BLACK AND WHITE passing. In ring fence about 250 ACRES is grass, watered by streams and gravitation 
Splendid buildings. Old tithe barn. and carrying large head of stock, reminder arable and small piece woodland. Imposing 
132 ACRES ee ee a in ge pt — _—_ —e 6 pon men 
aa — See a J ae electric light. Fines uildings in e county, cottages. ixcellent condition. 
WELL WATERED BY STREAMS AND PONDS. VERY MODERATE PAICE. Present Owner 20 years and formerly owned and 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD farmed by Nobility. RARELY IS SUCH AN ATTRACTIVE ESTATE AVAILABLE. 

WITH POSSESSION NOW OR BY ARRANGEMENT OPPORTUNITY NOT TO MISS. 


|, HORSLEY & BALDRyY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) Apply: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, ex he ve 
WILLIAM FOX, ALL. 
: STODDART FOX, ay Ww 

INSLEY-FOX, P. -» A. 
E ALEC HAMBRO. 


FOX & 


A.I. LAND AGENTS, 


F. 
_ BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


——— 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., Fay. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., AAT. 

BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A 


SONS 





BOURNEMOUTH WEST 


Occupying a charming position in a quiet residential neighbourhood, within a short dista: ce of shops, 
and golf links, while the sea and Chines are close at hand, 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL BUILT AND 
DESIGNED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


The accommodation comprises: 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, gentlemen’s cloakroom, kitchen 


and_usual domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 


For eens ulars nailer 4 Fox & "SOms, 52, 


WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


A FEW MONTHS AGO A VERY PROSPEROUS COUNTRY HOTEL 


DORSET 


Situated in beautiful surroundings adjacent to an interesting Old-World Town. 


UNTIL 


FINE OLD COUNTRY MANSION 
CONVERTED SOME YEARS AGO INTO A HOTEL 


30 bedrooms, several fitted bathrooms; fine suite of reception rooms; very large and 


elaborately panelled music or recreation room, oak panelled hall, complete offices. 


STABLING. GARAGES. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF OVER 
50 ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


WILTSHIRE 


Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the North Downs. 
31% miles, with good service of trains to London. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Swindon Station 


ALTERED AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS 
OCCUPATION. 


IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, 
AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN 


5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen and offices. 
Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage. 2 garages. Stabling and loose 
boxes. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
5 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth. 


"buses, centre of town 


DOUBLE GARA 


WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROM OvER. 


DELIGHTFUL GARD!N oF 
THREE-QUARTEI 3} OF 
AN ACRE 
WITH TENNIS CO -T, 
LET AT £180 PER AN) Mf, BUT 
POSSESSION MIGHT BF AD By 


ARRANGEMEN’ 


PRICE £3,00 


Poole Road, Bournemouth West 


HAMPSHIRE 


5 miles from Winchester. 3 miles from Alresford. About 2 mile from the » vin road 


A COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A HIGH SITUATION IN THIS FAVOURITE LOCA! ITY 


4 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Good domestic offices. 


Electric lighting plant. Aga cooker and boiler. Garage. Bungalow. Store sheds. 


THE LANDS EXTEND TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 


13 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and 2, Gibbs Road, 


Southampton. 





HAMPSHIRE 


10 miles from Winchester 


A CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 


7 miles from Romsey. 


DATING BACK TO JOHN O’GAUNT’S PERIOD, BUILT OF STONE 


and containing 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, dairy, ete. 
Electric lighting. 2 garages. Cowhouse. Good sheds. 


THE LAND COMPRISES GOOD PASTURE AND EXTENDS TO AN AREA OF 
ABOUT 


20 ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 





THE PRICE INCLUDES 9 GOOD MILKING COWS AND A RETAIL MILK 
BUSINESS. 


For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth 











PERTHSHIRE 


4 miles from Aberfoyle in the Rob Roy Country. Standing above Loch Ard, one of the most beautiful Lochs in Scotland. 
Commanding fine views over delightful Highland scenery. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


IN PERFECT CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT 


7 principal bed and dressing rooms, 

2 fitted bathrooms, servants’ bedrooms 

and bath, 3 reception rooms, lounge, 

servants hall, kitchen and complete 
offices. 


Parquet flooring throughout the house. 
Private electric lighting. Central 
heating. 


* 
iat leet ates | thee 


Garage and chauffeur’s house, rttage. 
Boathouse and Right of Brow» Trout 
Fishing on Loch Ard 


THE GARDENS AND GE UNDS 
ARE WELL LAID OU" AND 
MAINTAINED, AND IN. UDE: 
LAWNS, HARD TENNIS URT, 
GOOD KITCHEN GARDE! TWO 
HEATEDGREENHOUSES,V ERY, 
PEACH HOUSE, ORCHAR! ETC., 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING 0 AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 


6% ACRES 


For detailed particulars apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and 117, Western Road, Brighton 1. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
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HARRODS ol 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE aon 
an aslemere 
* 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 





ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 


OFFICES 


Telegrams s 
upstate, Harrods, London.”’ 





SURREY AND KENT BORDERS—ABOUT 25 MILES FROM LONDON ww 


COMPACT AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 
PART LET AND PRODUCING ABOUT £100 P.A 


PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 3 5 ° , 
With excellent views to the South. . 

Entrance hall, 4 reception 9 bed and dressing rooms 

(several with lavatory basins, h. & c.), 3 bathrooms, 


offices. 

Company’s water. Electric light. Central heating. 
Shooting lodge. 2 well-built cottages. Double garage. 
good outbuildings. 

INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. Kitchen garden, etc., 
together with valuable pasture, arable and woodland. 
In all about 
165 ACRES. ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD 
Joint Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
S$.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806) and 
Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge, Kent. 
(Tel.: Edenbridge 2211.) 








SURREY HILLS °.3 NORTH DEVON 6.2/3 


Within®2 miles of well-known market town. Only ¥2 mile from’ station. 


Magn ut views. In a healthy bracing neighbourhood. About 1 mile from station 
with electric service to town in about 35 minutes. 





ae 


aes 


‘ WELL-BUILT AND HANDSOME RESIDENCE 
HANDSOMELY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 














in the Georgian style, approached by drive and entrance lodge and cottage. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Modern drainage. 
Company’s electric light. Water. Radiators. Useful outbuildings. 
PARKLIKE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
with woodlands, tennis and other lawns, KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT GARDEN. 
In all about 
10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Ezatn. 807.) 








Facing due South and commanding fine views of rural scenery. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, bathroom. Maids’ sitting room. 


Gravitation water. Main electricity. Stabling. Garage. Excellent buildings. 
Lodge. Small farmery with cowhouse for six (approved for Grade A milk). 


INEXPENSIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, 2 ORCHARDS, 
AND MEADOWLAND, in all about 


14 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500 


Strongly recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 809.) 





4 ACRES. 





with clipped yew hedges, grass verges, tennis and other 
lawns, kitchen garden, orchard. In all about 


ONLY £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





SUSSEX COAST c.4 


Direct access with private gate to beach. Sea views from bedroom windows. 
MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
SUBJECT OF CONSIDERABLE EXPENDITURE 
Square hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrdoms. Complete offices. 


Central heating. Independent hot water. Electric 
light. Modern drainage. Garage for 2 cars. Children’s 
playroom. Various useful outbuildings. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE 
GROUNDS 








SUCCESSFUL AND PROSPEROUS RESTAURANT 
(Fully Licensed) well 
WITH EXCEPTIONAL CLIENTELE 

















30 MILES LONDON “a 





Situate in a residential and business neighbourhood on a busy main road where demand Occupying an enviable position with panoramic views. % mile from village, 
both private and commercial is continuous. convenient for several good towns. 
RESTAURANT WELL KNOWN FOR ITS EXCELLENT CUISINE 
Has been developed and run for many years under Owner’s personal supervision GENUINE AND BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 
and is now showing handsome returns. 
FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS POSSESSING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PERIOD. 
Ha DS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) . j a. 
HASLEMERE AND FARNHAM c.2 o oe, 9 lem, 
3 minutes from a hamlet and 11% miles Market Town. ° en ee 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT HOUSE electricity. 
2 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services. 2 Garages. 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT Central heating.~ Garage. 
1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £3,500 s 
_ Ha. os Lep., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) Oe ee ee 
RICKMANSWORTH AND CHORLEY WOOD c.2 7 ACRES 
venient to station and shops. Direct rail access to Baker Street and City. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE FOR SALE 
reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. 2 Garages. FR 
2 AGKES FOR ER AEE OLD wee 
FE Lrn., 62/64, Brompton “8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensi 1490. Eztn. 809.) HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
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oe ott know 


This is the Model “S.C-3’’ Row- 
crop Tractor that will help you 
through in the best “ Case ”’ tradition 


THs medium-powered tractor will pull two 
furrows almost anywhere, and with a 
Ransomes, Miller or Stanhay toolbar frame, do 
any row-crop work you can find. 
The engine and transmission are of the 
traditional ‘Case ’’ design which is famed for 
power, economy and long life. Rear wheels 
are adjustable from 44 to 80in. Power Lift, 
Power Take-Off, Differential Brakes and 
Pulley (62in. face) are standard equipment. 





ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 
CO. (LONDON) LTD.; 


Palace of Industry, Wembley, Middx. 
Phone: Wembley 3163 (4 lines) 


the “SHOCK” TROOPS of 


AGRICULTURE 


The invasion is on. Throughout the length and breadth of the land 
this “‘ Shocking ’’ tho’ peaceful invader has come to hold rebellious 
livestock in the most complete subjection. The Wolseley !lectric 
Fencer is indeed the ‘* Shock-Trooper ’’ of Agriculture, and is in 
the farming war effort 100%. Join up with your ally—solve your 
fencing problems. 


The Wolseley Electric Fencer :— 


@ Will provide you with temporary or permanent fences at a 
fraction of the cost of ordinary fences. 


@ Makes use of light, widely spaced posts, and used wire if 
necessary. 


@ Holds all livestock—just a harmless “ sting ’’ or two, and they 
learn to keep clear of the wire. 


@ Costs £7. 14. 0 (excluding 6 V. Battery) and is guaranteed for 








FOR EVERY 























DOWER 








DUTY .. 


O matter the duty 

PETTER Engines are 
outstanding as_ reliable 
power units. Specified by 
discriminating farmers 
they are used for every 
farm power duty such as 
pumping, electric lighting, 
milking and elevating. 


from 14 B.H.P. upwards. 


PETTERS LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 














A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF ARTISTIC 
BEAUTY AND CHARM 


GENUINE HAND PAINTED CHINA DOOR HANDLES 

AND FINGER PLATES in delightful floral decorations are 

suggested for Christmas presentation. Actual colour illustra- 

tions will be sent on application. A small charge of 1/6 is 

made to cover costly printing and postage. It is advisable to 

make early application to ensure delivery before Christmas 
and avoid the possibility of postal delay. 


CHARLES HARDEN, 67, Dulverton Road, Ruislip, Middlesex 

















Why we need 


LEGACIESs BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
ture has increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
be strengthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
of income in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be obtainea from 
the Organising Secretary: Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 




















COLT HO 


The illustration shows one of our aie 

small utility buildings. We still 

have a limited number of small 

superstructures in stock, such as 

playrooms (as illustrated), garages 

and emergency buildings which 

come within the limits defined by 

the Defence Regulations. We are 

able to quote for greenhouses, 

farm buildings, silos, and other ‘ met | 
work to aid the war effort. May [AMmuL |) | a 
we send you further particulars? io 
W.H.COLP sox sco 


BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 
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INTENSIVE FARMING 
REQUIRES 
EXCEPTIONAL SEED 














SOW 


PEDIGREE SEEDS 


SWAIN 


and . otect them with 
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BOB MARTIN’S 
Condition Powcer Tablets 


keep dogs fit 
“The” Breeches Makers 


We have the best selection 
of Cavalry Twills, Indian 
Vhipeords, Moleskins, 
leather and Bedford 
Cords and Riding 
Tweeds in all popu- 
lat shades and pre- 
war qualities and can 

















make-to-measure at 
short notice for Ladies, 
Lentlemen and Children. 


Breeches or Jochpurs from 
$.5.¢ 


S. 
Newmarkets from £6.12 .6 
1% discount for Juveniles 
(waist 32”, lex 28” or less), 
‘trappings, Continuations, 
and Purchase tax extra, 

_ Send ld stamp for 
“ll-measurement chart and 


patterns, 


Civil, Sporting & Service Tailors 


235 REGENT STREET W1 Rec 2115 
ee < 
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FOR EARLY DISPATCH. 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY— 
BAWDEN’S PLOUGH WORKS LIMITED 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE 
Telephone: 2282 (2 lines) 











The nearer the cutter is to the driving wheel, the better you will cut 
your lawn. The nearer the motor is to the pump the better water 
supply you'll have. We’ve gone the whole hog and coupled motor and 
pump together. This unit we put at the bottom of the bore-hole 
completely submerged. All we need then is a rising main and electric 
cable—no long driving shafts and no shaft bearings that have to be 
renewed. Sumo Submersible Pumps cut installation and maintenance 
costs and give an efficient water supply. Now that does make sense. 


= ll M 0 SUBMERSIBLE 


PUMPS 


Sumo Submersible Pumps are made by the same firm that has erected most of 
the world’s lighthouses. The pumps (for A.C. supply only) are for hore-holes from 
6 in. diameter upwards and for volumes of from 200 to 40,000 gallons per hour. 
Pumps normally work 6 to 10 thousand hours without servicing. Service 
facilities normally available within twenty-four hours. Full details and nam: 
of nearest agent from: 


SUMO PUMPS LTD (Proprietors Chance Brothers Ltd) 
Dent.C, Lighthouse Works. Smethwick 1, Birm’ham Tel: W.Bromwich1051 

















‘How can : 
Rion < oman wear a trapped fur, 
ribpane’ the sory hair on that skin has 
w r longed torture?’’ These 
Write fons y Qwl’s words to me 
Vanpian 0! Fur Crusade and Humane 
Need & + which names furs you 
not b ned to wear. Funds needed 
MA _nore Adverts. 
WORCVA' -BYL, Wappenham, TOWCESTER 





SUMO PUMPS ARE AVAILABLE NOW 
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BUILT TO 





For cutting 
nettles, 
thistles, 
ragwort, 
docks and 
other seed- 
spreading 
weeds, 
corn and 
grass for 
fodder, hay 
or silage. 


PPP HRY 





THE “AUTOSCYTHE” made by 


LLOYDS & CO 
(Letchworth) 
/ Oo S LTD. 
LETCHWORTH 
HERTS 











240 gallons per hour 
The Argosy is the finest pump set you can buy. 
It consumes less than $ unit per hour, yet in 
that time delivers 240 gallons! You can look 
forward to a lifetime of service from an 
‘Argosy’ electric pump, yet it is offered at a 


rice you can easily afford! Write to-day for 


ee particulars. 
Set includes (also supplied 
Pump, Motor, £1/ 10 with Petrol 
Belt & Starter | Engine) 


Plus 10%. 


7k ARGOSY 


PUMP-SET 


Pumping sets can only be supplied if 
required for A.R.P., Agricultural use, or 
for work of national importance. 


F.W. Brackett &/Co. Ltd., Clacton Rd., Colchester 









Better be sure than sorry.. , 
sure that your hands are 
immune from cuts, scratches 
and possible infection when 
gardening by wearing ANDY 
GardenGioves. Flexible, dur- 
able and washable, wetting 
‘won't harden them. Get a 
pair today! 
** These are the gloves you 
have heard about.” 
2/6 per pair from all Ironmongers \,/ 
and Stores, or direct 2, 1) post free. 
(State size & send | coupon per pr.) 


Tedson Thorniey & Co., Rochdale |, 
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“Now, I feel I need a GUINNESS 


GUINNESS FOR STRENGTH 








COUNTRY LIFE 


Vol. XCIV. No. 2447 DECEMBER 10, 1943 
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Harlip 


MRS. JOHN MILLER MARTIN 


Mrs. Martin, whose marriage took place last May, is the third daughter of Sir David Ross, Provost of 
Oriel College and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and Lady Ross. Her husband is Principal 
Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 





ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISH:NG OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2, 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 








The Ediwor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1\}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 
including postage: Inland and Abroai, 86s. 84d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT 


N the many reports and memoranda on 
agricultural reconstruction, there has been 
substantial agreement that the help given 
to the land on lines such as those suggested 

in the Scott Report will have to be administered 
—and can be best administered—through the 
landlord and tenant system. The domestic 
needs of the countryside—apart from the wider 
aspects of agriculture as an industry—all 
depend in the long run upon the prosperity 
of agriculture as a whole, a prosperity which 
can be secured only by a wise fiseal and finan- 
cial policy bringing national production and 
consumption into rational and profitable rela- 
tionship. But if the landlord and tenant system 
is to continue as the basis of agricultural 
organisation, its wise and rational finance, 
particularly so far as it is affected by current 
taxation, demands separate consideration. The 
planner of our agricultural future, after showing 
in what ways the landowner can help in the 
maintenance of the land and its equipment, in 
cherishing the soil and fostering its efficient 
working, must proceed to show how best he 
can be enabled to do these things by a system 
of taxition which will help and not—as at 
present—cripple his activities. 

A discussion of agricultural problems on 
these lines is to be found in a stimulating little 
booklet, Agricultural Reconstruction: the Land 
and its Equipment, just published by the Land 
Union. It examines carefully and sets out 
briefly and clearly the existing statutory pro- 
visions relating to the landowner’s many 
activities and duties and shows in detail how, 
by amending here and extending there, greater 
assistance can be given him with less expense 
to the State and greater benefit to the land. A 
simple example of a much-needed reform which 
can be carried out only after amendment of 
the existing law is the regrouping of farm; into 
more compact economic units. Such amend- 
ment indeed would be necessary even if the 
State were the landlord. A problem of wider 
scope which must be solved as soon as the war 
ends is the definition of the landowner’s control 
over the cropping and cultivations of his tenants. 
The Land Union, on the assumption that land- 
owners are agreed that some equivalent of the 
W.A.E.Cs. must be retained in peace-time, 
recommends legislation to provide that the old 
covenants shall have their validity restored 
with the proviso that tenants shall have the 
right to vary them with the written consent 
of the landlord, and that there shall be an appeal 
against a refusing landlord to the post-war 
“executive committee.” 


A more fundamental decision still has to be 
taken regarding a system of taxation which 
to-day mkes it increasingly impossible for 
any landowner to carry out his duties to the 
land or to his tenants. The difficulty of devising 
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practicable schemes must be evident to anybody 
who tries it, but there is something to be said 
for the Land Union’s suggestion that, so far 
as death duties on agricultural land are con- 
cerned, they should not be levied so long as the 
estate remains unsold. The estate, it is con- 
tended, should be valued at the time of death, 
but until it or any part of it is sold no duties 
should be payable. If and when it is sold the 
duties shall be a first charge on the proceeds. 


A LONDON ATHENAION 
IR HENRY DALE’S suggestion that re- 


planned London should provide for ‘‘a 
spacious central home for the scientific societies ”’ 
deserves the fullest support. Government, 
religion, the arts, education, and recreation are 
provided, or it is intended shall be provided, 
with their own enclaves. Yet science, the driving 
spirit of modern civilisation, is as yet unplaced. 
True, the Royal Society and a few others have 
cramped quarters in Burlington House and 
some elsewhere. All these scattered depart- 
ments of what is obviously a single great body 
are inadequately housed and unco-ordinated 
(with the exception of the new Science Museum 
in South Kensington) especially in respect of 
their libraries. Sir Henry, though with a 
savant’s diffidence, proposed a home of the 
sciences with a dignity symbolising their value 
to the nation and empire, and comparable to 
similar centres in other capitals. It is not 
simply a matter of science’s prestige. As 
specialisation increases the necessity also 
increases for science’s branches to grow to- 
gether, an intellectual ideal best realised by 
physical neighbourliness and joint activity. On 
a greatly enlarged scale there would thus be 
recaptured the unity of the sciences and arts 
originally existing in the seventeenth century, 
when Wren, Locke, Hooke, Boyle, and the 
rest used to forgather in Gresham College and 
laid the foundations of modern knowledge. 


TO A SONATA BY GUILLAUME LEKEU HEARD 
IN DAMASCUS, 1943 


OFT falls the golden light of the evening, 
Sad falls the silvery sownd of the fiddle string, 
While the fountains run on the hills, 
And the sweet music spills; 
The grey domes gleam with the gold 
And my heart with the slow air is lulled; 
The minarets and the trees 
Rise in a single praise. 
The sun drops from the fading sky : 
The day is folded silently 
While the singing of the strings 
Lifts me on silver wings 
To watch far away at your window 


The golden evening go. " 
& & & BRYAN GUINNESS. 


IDEOLOGY AND ARCHAOLOGY 


CONTRAST in attitude to the “national 
heritege’’—for want of a more precise yet 
comprehensive term—is observable between the 
cement firm working in the Peak district, which 
is discussed on another pzge, and the Halt- 
whistle Rural District Council in the matter of 
Hadrian’s Wall. A recent Order of the Ministry 
of Works, in the nick of time, prevented the 
destruction of a length of the Wall by quarrying 
operations in the Haltwhistle district. The 
Chairman of the Council has now said what they 
think in Haltwhistle of the Order, the Wall, and 
bric-a-brac in general. He thinks it is high time 
that the public were enlightened about the 
alleged vandalism. The wall, he remarks, is a 
mere ruin, of no interest or use to anybody 
except archeologists, whereas the quarry gives 
local employment and contributes to the war 
effort. No action taken in the preservation of 
the Wall will be endorsed by the public, he 
believes, or the ratepayers of Haltwhistle. This 
view, of a world-famous historical legacy, has, 
of course, always prevailed on the Border, 
which is why there is so little of the Wall left, 
and has considereble precedents. For it was 
the policy of the Goths, Vandals, Saxons, and 
uncivilised peoples throughout history, to the 
monuments of their predecessors. 
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POOR MAN’S GOOSE 


T a time when the interest and vari 
A our daily food is much below tg 
reader of cookery books shares afres soe 
that Tantalus knew. But there are 
tions. It is almost a comfort to be remj 
that even in pre-war days there were esa 
tic shifts: one finds Mock Goose, in which 4 
bullock’s heart has the chief place, Poor \; . 
Goose, based on a sheep’s heart and 
and Turkey Pork, a leg of pork co 
simulate turkey. (Incidentally, it has | 
that unscrupulous hotel proprietors, ir; 
satisfy the disproportionate demands { 
when turkey was on the menu, use 
quantities of lean pork with the turke 
the festive season.) Of course the ; 
such things as mock goose, mock t 
mutton made to simulate venison, dep 
largely upon the provision of the rig! 
paniments in the form of sauces, s: 
jelly. Ina rather different class fall su 
as Welsh rarebit and Scotch woodcock 
category of names is frankly jocul: 
duck for a sheep’s head, and W! 
pheasant for a bloater. Misleadin; 
clature (which must be the despair | 
visitors) is not confined to food. Wé« 
as camel’s hair painting brushes whi 
England usually made of squirr 
““porpoise’’ bootlaces which are m 
much commoner hides, and we label 
a substance which owes nothing to 
much to horses or sheep. And it is 
that glovers and furriers, if they we 
us about chamois leather and dogsk 
electric seal and half a dozen other fu 
seem to have surpassed even the cx 
describe as Scotch woodcock that 
neither Scottish nor woodcock. 


THE FAMILY PEW 


E are told that the rector of a Yorkshire 
church has removed from it four private 
pews on the ground that “in these days of 
democracy such nonsense as private pews 
should be non-existent.’’ It is possible to 
approve his sentiments but not his method of 
giving effect to them. By all means let the 
pews be free to all, for indeed there is no place 
more obviously suited to equality than a church, 
but that does not necessarily mean that they 
should be removed. To do so seem; an almost 
wanton disrespect for the past. Many old family 
pews, some with fireplaces in them, are most 
engeging in themselves, apart from being of 
historical interest, and there is no reason what- 
ever for sweeping them away with a broom that 
is not even new. For most family pews were 
swept away by the Gothic restoration mania 
of the mid-nineteenth century, together with 
much else of interest and beauty that is now 
often bitterly regretted. 


CRICKET IN RUSSIA 


E are thoroughly enured to foreign criti- 
cism of our game of cricket; we remain 
entirely complacent and not the least touchy 
on the subject. We are sure we know best. 
Consequently we were more than satisfied to 
hear the other day that the Russians, while 
thinking the game slow, admitted that it had 
charm. Slowness is the charge so invariably 
brought against it that it has lost all sting, and 
“charm” is exactly the right word for that 
subtle quality which keeps us watching ‘!\rough- 
out a long summer afternoon, vowing ‘lat we 
will see just one more over, while the s iadows 
lengthen on the grass. We had aturally 
imagined that Russia had but lately had its 
first sight of cricket, but this is not so. 4 corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardiay as Now 
told how a full-dress m»xtch was yed at 
Serpukov as long ago as 1880, while 0° “rs have 
written of more modern occasions at‘ _ Peters 
burg, as it then was, and Schusselb: .. It's 
true that the players were all youn inglish- 
men, though some of them had bee Dorn 0 
Russia. Such memory as there was 0 = US mad 
alien game must have died out anc .» It has 
come quite fresh to a younger gener “02. At 
present we must be content that the deem x 
charming, Lut we may dream that me day 
crowds will flock to Lord’s to watch t! » Russia” 
Test match. 
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EE. W. Tattersall 


CROSS OF THE SOMERSET SOMERTON 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


T is no unusual thing for the country police 
to show a complete lack of sympathy with, 
and inability to grasp the point of view of, 
those who wish to keep a revolver. Many 

men came out of the last war with a Service 
Webley *450 in their possession, and quite 
reasonably desired to retain their property. It 
represented a memento of their war service; it 
had cost a fair sum of money, and would realise 
mly a quarter if sold; the owner might in the 
future go to some post abroad where the revol- 
ver would be an essential part of his equipment; 
there might be another war; and lastly there 
was always the chance of an armed burglar 
miking a call by night. None of these reasons 
appeals to the police when a licence is demanded, 
and the last is regarded almost as a personal 
insult, for are they not always on the spot to 
maintain law and order, and to arrest the 
burglar immediately he crosses the threshold 
or the window-frame? I recall that when I gave 
this particular reason for keeping my revolver 
on my return to this country from Egypt I was 
laughed to scorn, and a week later an elderly 
couple, who ran a filling station a mile from my 
house, were attacked by a burglar armed with 

a bar of iron and left for dead. 

* * 
* 

N inexplicable case has occurred in one 
_} area I know, where the chief constable, 
slving no reasons whatsoever, has refused to 
renew the licence for a revolver, and has ordered 
the weapon to be sold to a licensed dealer, or 
handed ver to the police. The case is peculiar 


because “he owner of the revolver has a very 
line rec. for loyalty and good citizenship : he 
served volunteer through the South African 
War; rved for five years at the time of the 
last wa being awarded an honour; he was 
10 year the London Police Reserve; and he 
was © i the first to join the Home Guard, 
comm g his company for three years until 
retire: age. On leaving the Home Guard 
he ap; ‘or a renewal of the licence for his 
revolv: nich he had held for 20 years but 
Was m tha flat refusal. He appealed against 
this d n, but the magistrate held that the 
eg | failed unless the appellant could 
e 


the chief constable had not acted in 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


good faith. The revolver has therefore been 
handed over to the police, and the owner has 
been informed that he is not entitled to any 
compensation. 

One can only conclude from this case that 
in future there is to be a general tightening up 
of the regulations regarding possession of fire- 
arm;, and that no civilian will be allowed to 
own a revolver. One cannot imagine anyone 
who could be more fully trusted with a lethal 
weapon than this ex-Home Guard major, who 
has not only provided twenty years’ proof of his 
integrity, but who, incidentally, lives on the 
coast in what is regarded as an invasion area 
where, if an invasion should occur, the presence 
of trained soldiers armed with revolvers would 
be most valuable. If this is to be regarded as a 
test case no one can hope to fill the bill, and it 
seem; doubtful if even our Prime Minister 
would be entitled to carry anything much more 
lethal than an air gun. 

* * 
* 

i articles which deal with shooting one reads 

so seldom of what is possibly the finest 
flighting in the world, better even than that of 
duck and geese, particularly if this latter is 
carried out on ice-cold marshes in the chill 
of dawn with a bitter north-easter coming in 
from the sea. I refer to grouse flighting on the 
barley and oat stooks in the north of Scotland, 
at the end of the grouse season proper on those 
all-too-frequent occasions when the weather has 
prevented the carrying of crops from the upland 
fields which fringe the moor. These same grouse, 
which have had their baptism of fire, or a stiff 
refresher course as the case may be, since 
August 12, are very gun-wise, and any attempt 
to walk them up on the moors means a rise of 
the coveys at a range of 150 yds. or so, but 
when they have decided on a corn supper on 
some oats or barley sheaves standing in stooks 
nothing will deter them. Covey after covey, or 


possibly the same three coveys returning again 
and again, come swerving in over the low stone 
walls to alight on the stooks, and quite ordinary 
shots, among whom I class myself, can work on 
an average of two cartridges to a bird, which is 
considerably less than one can achieve with 
either duck or pigeon. 


* * 
* 


N these occasions it is seen that the old cock 

grouse, usually so wary and imbued with the 
idea of saving his own skin, comes in with the 
van of the advance, and provides something 
which amounts to a sitter. The elimination of 
these birds from the coveys is what is called a 
step in the right direction, but even in these days 
of short rations it is difficult to know what to 
do with a veteran grouse in the kitchen, for no 
bird, except the pigeon, toughens so with the 
years. One recipe which is usually successful 
with the oldest grouse is to put him, and any 
others of his period one may have, in a casserole 
with a garnishing of suitable vegetables, and 
leave them in a slow oven all night. This, I may 
say, is not always infallible, as recently a 
casserole of four wood-pigeons provided three 
birds which responded properly and fell to 
pieces when touched with a fork, but a fourth 
was quite steel-proof, being carved apparently 
from a block of old teak, and looking very much 
like the mummy of Tut-ankh-amen. It was a 
most remarkable thing that I had managed to 
bring him down with a charge of fives, and I 
am wondering if this incredible toughness is 
due in some way to an acorn diet. 

A correspondent tells me he shot recently 
what seemed at first sight a very fat pigeon, 
but on its being picked up two acorns dropped 
from its mouth. He then opened up the crop, 
finding no fewer than 43 full-sized acorns, and 
after the operation the pigeon, so far from being 
fat, was an extremely poor and scraggy one. 
This reminds me of those very fat squab pigeons 
which hawkers sell in the streets of Cairo and 
Alexandria. Before making a purchase of one 
of these it is necessary to hold the selected bird 
head downwards and squeeze out the half-pint 
of water with which the crop is filled, thus 
altering all the contours and making a gourmet’s 
delight look like something one provides for the 
cat’s dinner. 
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[In the following article, Sir John Russell sums up our recent series on a Four-Year Plan for Agriculture. 
The contributors were Sir George Stapledon, Lord Radnor, Professor H. G. Champion, Dr. G. H. Bates 


CHALK-LAND 


N indispensable condition for success in 
planning is to have a clear perception 
of what one wants to do. It is not 
sufficient simply to say in a general 

way that we would like to have a prosperous 
agriculture; we must have some definite 
objective as well as some idea how to get there. 

Hitherto three quite different aims have 
been proposed for agriculture. We might 
continue, as during the past generation, letting 
our agriculture take its chance and hoping 
that somehow our farmers would manage to get 
along; or we might do as the Germans did and 
make agriculture the concern of the nation, 
organising it so as to ensure the maximum 
degree of self-sufficiency of the staple foods; 
or we might adopt the proposals put forward 
at Geneva by Messrs. Bruce and McDougall of 
Australia, developed by Sir John Orr here, and 
accepted by the recent international Conference 
at Hot Springs, that the prime aim of each 
Government should be to secure the best 
nutrition conditions possible for its people and 
to organise its agriculture to that end. So far 
as this country is concerned the agricultural 
system would be much the same for the first 
and third of these objectives, though of course 
the economic organisation would be different; 
but the second objective, the attainment of 
maximum self-sufficiency in staple foods, is 
inconsistent with the attainment of the highest 
standard of nutrition for the maximum number 
of people. 


HIGH OUTPUT PER MAN 


Our pre-war system was not wholly 
successful in giving a living to the farmers and 
farm workers of this country, and neither 
received the remuneration to which their 
achievements entitled them. The workers were 
gradually being driven off the land and their 
numbers were falling considerably; just before 
this war they were the lowest on record. Wages 
were steadily going up, but not sufficiently to 
retain the workers on the land. The number of 
farmers did not fall; it was approximately the 
same at the census of 1931 as at the census of 
1871, and commonly it happened that a farmer’s 
son or son-in-law would continue on his farm, 
so that the land might be occupied by the same 
family for many years. The value of the output 
of the farms of England and Wales did not fall, 
in spite of the drop in the number of workers; 
on the contrary it rose, and this meant that the 
rise in value of output per worker went up con- 
siderably. This process was still going on when 
war broke out; there was no sign that it had 
reached an end; in consequence, wages were 
rising and there were possibilities of further 
increases. That was the good side of the system : 
the weaknesses were that it generally led to a 
low output per acre and it did not keep men on 
the land. 


and Mr. W. S. Mansfield—Eb.] 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


The self-sufficiency system was developed 
to a high pitch of perfection in Germany, and 
it is improbable that we could have run it any 
better than they did. It produced a much lower 
output per man than ours did; if the value for 
the English worker is put at 100 the value for 
the German worker was something between 
35 and 50, according to the basis on which the 
comparison is made. It was an astonishing 
difference, especially in view of what happened 
in industry; usually the German industrial 
worker had a higher output than ours; putting 
the output for an English industrial worker at 
100 the corresponding figures for the German 
worker varied between 70 and 150. This meant 
that the German agricultural workers got very 
low wages, and special means had to be adopted 
for keeping them on the land and stopping the 
drift to the towns that might otherwise have 
upset the production programme. 

The reason for the great difference in 
results lay in the difference of the systems. Our 
farmers were exposed to competition from many 
countries of the world, and so they tended to 
concentrate on things which could not easily be 
imported and for which therefore there was a 
kind of natural protection, such as liquid milk, 
bulky green vegetables, potatoes, soft fruits; 
or on things of good quality, such as good quality 
meat, poultry and eggs, malting barley, etc. 
All these were fairly lucrative, and there was 
the continuous possibility of improvement in 
output and quality of produce, so that no end 
was in sight to the improvement in the position 
of the workers. 

The self-sufficiency method, on the other 
hand, necessitated concentration on _ bread, 
potatoes and sugar-beet, with sufficient milk for 
babies and expectant mothers. It did not afford 
anything like the same scope as ours did, nor 
the same possibility of improvement, and so the 
German worker was permanently below ours 
both in value of output and in remuneration, 


HIGH NUTRITION 


The high nutrition policy, if adopted in 
this country, would necessitate a high output of 
milk, eggs, meat, vegetables, fruit—in short the 
very things we were producing before the war; 
and so much would be needed that we should 
not be able to grow as much grain as we are 
doing now under stress of war conditions. Nor 
could we afford to produce butter, excepting 
incidentally. In my view we could not by any 
practicable means combine high nutrition with 
self-sufficiency. 

I shall assume that after the war we shall 
aim at high nutrition for our people, ard that 
our agriculture will be orientated accordingly. 
I use this word rather than “controlled,’’ 
because, although our farmers realise the 


W. Dennis Moss 


ARABLE. VALE OF THE WHITE HORSE 


necessity for control in war-time, they are not 
likely to accept it with cheerfulness in peace. 
time. 


A CONTRACT SYSTEM 


In a free country you cannot compel a 
man to adopt any particular calling, and any 
control that became irksome would simply 
drive the best men out of the business. Orientat- 
ing could be done peacefully and inoffensively 
by a system of contracts made between the 
farmers on the one hand and a body representing 
the consumers on the other. Such contracts 
have long been in force for milk, for sugar-beet, 


and for certain special things like seeds, and 


war-time experience is showing how other 
commodities can be brought under similar 
arrangements. It should not be difficult to 
decide how much of each of the chief foods 
ought to be produced at home, and contracts 
could be made as at present for milk, that 
farmers should supply the specified quantity 
of stipulated quality, and that they should 
receive a certain price which must be related to 
wages rates. The farmer is then set a definite 
task, and he knows how much he can spend: 
within this limit he can do his utmost. 


The system implies the continuance of 
some organisation like the Ministry of Food 
which can ensure the proper balance of import 
and home production. The imported fraction 
of the food would almost certainly cost less than 
the home-produced fraction, but the prices 
could be evened up so that no loss fell on the 
transaction as a whole. 


MORE AND BETTER LIVESTOCK 


Either a high nutrition policy or a free 
production policy would involve a higher output 
of livestock products than is possible under the 
stress of war. This would have great advantages 
not only for the farmer but for the soil. 
During this war we have in several directions 
greatly improved our soils. Liming has been 
extensively done: phosphates have been mort 
widely used, though the total quanti y givens 
not yet sufficient; drainage and reciamation 
have been carried out on a large scal:. Against 
this we have not added sufficient org@. ic matter 
to our soils. Our arable land is cc ‘siderably 
greater in area than before the we’, but the 
amount of dung produced has ce: inly ne 
correspondingly increased; indeed it probably 
less than in pre-war days. The layi ; down ol 
land to temporary crops will p: dably ™ 
practice prove the best way of suy »iying the 
necessary Organic matter, at least at -1¢ outset. 

Both Sir George Stapledon and Dr. Bates 
discussed the problems concerned with the 
laying down of these crops, and ther« is nothing 
to add to what they said. The crops cam be 
consumed only by livestock, and -his me 
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rease in livestock population: there is 
ker way of deterioration for a pasture 
i Mr. Mansfield rightly 


an inc 
no quic 
than under-grazing. ! 
nsists that as farmers must increase the num- 
ins 


“ 


hers of livestock they should do it with good 
roductive animals and not with poor ones: 
the poor producers cost about as much to keep 
's the good ones and give less return, Then out 
of the wide experience he has gained in grading 
up the Ce mbridge University herd he sets out 
the variol factors involved in herd improve- 
ment. 
STOCK-BREEDING 

It wo 1 be interesting to hear the views 
of the b ‘rs on his suggestion that the aim 
should in ture be dual-purpose cattle. This 
isof cour. 2ot new: I remember when I came 
into agri ‘ure 40 years ago my old friend 
Fr. B, Sm. used to point out the advantages 
of the dv -purpose animal, and I recall with 
pleasure 1 visits to some of the dual-purpose 
herds, suc. as Mr. F. H. Thornton’s at Kings- 
thorpe He Northampton. On the Continent, 
dual-purp animals are well understood 
by the p sants, but there the combination 
is for mil! and work, which is quite unknown 
here. 

Equ: interesting is Mr. Mansfield’s 
suggestion. chat artificial insemination might 
prove the asiest way of improving the small 
herds of * * country. It is not feasible for each 
small st¢ rmer to keep a bull, and it is often 
wasteful time and effort for him to be 
dependent » someone else’s bull. But, as the 
Danes he: shown, artificial insemination can 
be organi: in such a way as to effect marked 
improves at in the smali herd at an economic 
cost, The present licensing scheme has not 


fulfilled all che expectations it aroused, for the 
simple reason that the good bulls were not there 
to be licensed. Mr. Mansfield states that out of 
the 40,000 young bulls annually needed to 
maintain our present cow population, not 
fewer than 27,000 were from cows that cannot 
be identified and only about 18 per cent. were 
from officially recorded cows. In view of the 
importance of the bull in determining milk 
yield this low percentage of reputable sires is 
unfortunate. 


As Sir George Stapledon points out, the 
hill districts are particularly well suited to 
raising stock, and their old practice of exporting 
animals to the eastern and southern 
regions of England might well be 
developed. In these regions it is 
always possible to finish off more 
animals than can be bred on the 
farms, and the localisation of the 
breeding industry should help in 
the improvement of the stock. Pedi- 
gree animals of course are always 
ona different footing. 


THE MEANING OF 
MECHANISATION 


This improvement of grass land 
and of the livestock of the country 
would be insufficient to create a 
well-developed agriculture; we should 
need also a continuance of much of 
the present acreage of arable land. 
It would not, of course, all be 
ploughed in any one year: some 
of it would be in temporary grass. 
But it would all come under the 
plough during the rotation, The 
maintenance of the arable area is, 


however, largely tied up with the 
fuller use of machinery on the land. 
It is no longer sound policy to do 
“ork by hand that can more 
‘peedily be done by machine. One 
may regre: the decay of handwork 
on the fan, and it is possible to 
Write per) sively, even eloquently, 
about it: advantages. But the 
ung rm ¢ of the countryside 
0 not 1 it, and they greatly 
prefer sit => on a tractor and 
etting t . machine do the work 
rather t doing it themselves : 
aan case good work can 
% done tae tractor. Our farm 
Orkers 


taken so kindly to 
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tractors that we now use more per 1,000 
acres than any country in Europe has ever 
had. 


For many years implement designers had 
in mind chiefly the big farmer, especially the 
farmers of the new countries where farms were 
large and workers few. But a considerable 
change has come in recent years. The needs of 
the moderate-sized farm are now being catered 
for, and many of the implements now available 
are very useful either in the buildings or on the 
land, The difficulty is that no ordinary farmer 
can possibly afford the whole range of imple- 
ments that he would like to have, many of 
which he would use only for a short time each 
year. Several ways have been suggested for 
overcoming the difficulty. 

The Earl of Radnor proposes that each 
farmer should have his own small power unit 
with suitable implements, but that the big 
machinery for heavy cultivation and harvesting 
should be drawn from machinery pools. This 
is an attractive and very practicable arrange- 
ment, and it would give the small man an equal 
chance with the big one. Mr. Wright, Director 
of the Agricultural Engineering Research 
Station, has elsewhere put out another sug- 
gestion: designers should work out ‘‘com- 
bined’”” implements. Seed drills, fertiliser 
distributors, and horse hoes have many parts 
in common, and need not be, as at present, 
entirely distinct affairs. The future of arable 
farming in this country is closely bound up with 
the increased use of good implements. 


THE SIZE OF FARMS 


It is not possible in the range of four 
articles to cover all aspects of an agricultural 
plan. One question left undiscussed was the 
size of the farms. Readers of recent agri- 
cultural literature will be aware that some very 
distinguished agriculturists have expressed 
themselves in favour of greatly increasing the 
size of farms in this country so as to ensure the 
advantages of large-scale production. These 
appear at first sight to be very considerable. 


There is little doubt that if we were aiming 
at grain production larger farming units would 
be more economical than our present ones. 
Grain is best produced on large areas of flat or 
rolling country under moderate rainfall where 
the summers are warm enough and dry enough 
to ensure proper ripening and safe harvesting. 
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Under these conditions farms may be large, 
though Russian experience shows that there 
are limits. But where, as in this country, 
livestock is the main product then small farms 
appear to be better, and there seems little 
doubt that the remarkable stability of the 
50- to 300-acre unit in this country is associated 
with the increasing predominance of livestock 
in the farm economy. The most suitable size 
of a herd seems to be what one man can ade- 
quately supervise, and the same holds good for 
a farm. An exceptionally good man could of 
course manage a very large farm, but we have 
to think in terms of the ordinary farmer and 
not of the superman. 

No policy for British agriculture would be 
complete if it omitted forestry, for on all 
estates some woodland is desirable and marginal 
soils are usually best utilised on a combination 
of agriculture and forestry. Professor Cham- 
pion’s article should be closely studied by all 
landowners, and it is gratifying to know that 
he is interesting himself in the Goodings Estate, 
where it is hoped that suitable schemes for 
treating small areas of woodland may soon be 
demonstrated. 


A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


In summing up this interesting series of 
papers I cannot refrain from expressing my 
optimistic view of the possibilities of British 
agriculture. During the war our land has been 
improved, more machinery has been introduced, 
our farmers have widened their experience, 
many of them have increased their efficiency, 
and our advisory services have been extended. 
We have built up at considerable trouble and 
expense a highly efficient organisation for food 
production, capable of creating new wealth out 
of the land, yet not exhausting the land but 
leaving it in good shape for later generations. 

We had something similar, though not so 
good, at the end of the last war, but it was 
frittered away in the fatuous years of the 1920s 
and 1930s. Shall we repeat the blunder after 
this war, or shall we continue to use and to 
develop the very good instrument we now 
possess? That is a question to which only the 
community can give the answer, and perhaps 
the most hopeful feature in the situation is the 
genuine interest townspeople of all classes are 
now taking in our agriculture, and the wide- 
spread recognition that a thriving countryside 
is essential to the prosperity of the nation. 
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THATCHING BE REVIVED? 


WILL 


HE thatched cottage, for 
centuries one of the most 
beautiful features of the 
English countryside, may 

well become a more familiar sight 
again after the war. The possibility 
ot making greater use of the thatched 
roof as a feature of post-war building 
in rural areas is now being explored 
by planning authorities, and in at 
least one area a county thatching 
officer is being appointed to investi- 
gate these possibilities, to train more 
workers for the craft and to improve 
thatching conditions generally. 

Thatching is among the oldest 
of crafts. Since the time of the Anglo- 
Saxons thatch has been one of the 
natural forms of roofing—or ‘‘thack,”’ 
to use the old word—in country areas. 
It was used not only for humble 
cottage homes but for churches 
and parts of castles. It was still 
greatly in favour in southern Eng- 
land as late as the middle of the 
last century. 

The decline of this old craft is a 
misfortune for the countryside, and 
if itis found practicable to make use 
of it again on any scale after the 
war it will mean the revival of one 
of the most useful and attractive 
types of country work. 

Not so long ago the village 
thatcher at work was a common 
sight. Now, except in such counties 
as Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Wiltshire 
and parts of East Anglia, where 
thatching is still quite common, one 
hardly ever sees a thatched roof, let alone the 
craftsman at work. 

There are, in fact, only about 400 crafts- 
men of the kind left, and many of them are 
getting well on in years. 

Of all crafts, thatching is one of the most 
individual. Thatchers seldom work other than 
singly, or, at the most, in pairs. No two houses 
are ever thatched exactly alike, while styles 
and materials vary enormously according to 


2.—A MODERN HOUSE, WITH THE DEVON TYPE OF THATCH, AT LYME REGIS, 
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their localities. The East Anglian craftsman 
will usually make his gable sharp and peaked, 
while the Wiltshire worker prefers to make his 
more rounded. The treatment of dormer 
windows, and the various styles of finishing, 
too, vary according to the tastes of the 
craftsmen. 

One of the few remaining thatchers, David 
Turbitt, whose family has been carrying on the 
craft since the days of George II, told me some 


DORSET, DESIGNED BY K. DAGLEISH 


WORK NEAR DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. THE 
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WEST 
OF ROOF 


of the secrets of his work as I watched him 
thatching a house in South Devon which had 
previously been tiled. 

“Thatching,’’ he said, in so many words, 
“has been declining for years, but there are 
now distinct signs of its revival, and there is a 
real opportunity for more thatchers of the 
right type.”’ 

One of the greatest assets of thatch, he 
pointed out, is that it helps the countryside to 

be in keeping with itself instead of being 
spoilt by the introduction of materials 
foreign to its character. It has an eco- 
nomic as well as a scenic value in that 
only local materials are used. 

The craftsman will thatch his houses 
with reeds of locally grown straw, and, as 
he will be working on homes built of local 
stone or bricks, all will be in tone—a factor 
which is so often missed when roofing tiles 
are imported from other counties. 


Throughout the centuries thatch has 
maintained one great advantage over all 
other types of roofing—the even tempera- 
ture which it gives a house in all weathers. 
Its one great disadvantage is its inflamma- 
bility, as was illustrated by the burning 
of a number of houses in the pretty North: 
amptonshire village of Kelmars ecently. 
But even this risk has been greatly 
reduced in recent years by treating the 
straw with chemicals. One of the /avourite 
methods is to dip the straw in » mixture 
of alum and size. Sometimes asbesto) 
sheeting is laid on the rafte » before 
thatching. 

Mr. Turbitt told me that 
more people are now beg 
appreciate the value of the tha 
for the first time, and he has 1 many 
requests recently to thatch ho. s which 
had previously been tiled. “1 .s extt® 
ordinary that many people s m to be 
swinging back to the idea: of their 
ancestors,’ he chuckled. 

There is one great dan er about 
this “‘swing-back,’’ however— A€ ge 
bility of a mushroom develc »ment ° 
“pseudo-arty”’ homes—the_ th :tching 
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cause of this danger that it 
int that only good crafts- 
do the work. A skilled 
| never thatch an unsuit- 
and he will always do his 
fitting style. By nature 
of an artist, he must 
finished roof before he 
he must foresee the way 
“good job” of his roof 
g “arty.” 
afts, thatching probably 
‘reatest scope for either 
d craftsmanship. There 
t does not meet the eye, 
attention which he pays 
en that makes all the 
tween a good and bad 
| between a roof that will 
» that will not. A good 
1 spend as much time 
st reeds as in doing the 
roof. A_ well-laid roof 
) years or more. 
ing reeds and spars for 
are seldom made by the 
‘he spars are made by 
their slacker periods, 


ods are now frequently prepared 
ind stored ready to be distributed 
the spots where thatching is to 


s and when required. 


on, Mr. Turbitt told me, straw is 
o reeds in the north of the county, 
greater amount of thatching takes 


south. 


gh each thatcher has his own indivi- 
dual style and methods, there is a general prin- 
ciple on which all work. Thatching begins at 
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1—A THATCHER PREPARING 


A SPAR 


HATING DOWN THE SPARS 
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3.—A GOOD INSTANCE OF THE SHARP-PEAKED EAST ANGLIAN THATCH, AT 


DALHAM, SUFFOLK 


the eaves. Bundles of straw are laid on the roof, 
and securely fastened by means of wire, tarred 
string, or osier strips. These bundles form the 
bedding for further ones which are laid in tiers 
on top of one another to an incredible thickness, 
each being attached to the one below by means 
of spars. These spars are branches of underwood 
which are twisted in the middle by the woodman 
to form an inverted V (Fig. 4). 


The spars are placed over and across the 
bundles (Fig. 5), and are then beaten down hard 





5._SETTING THE SPARS ACROSS 
THE STRAW 


(Centre).—7.--WORKING UP THE ENDS BY HAND 
ON HIS FINAL REEDS THE THATCHER “ SEWS UP“, HIS THATCH 


into the bundles below by means of a special 
thatcher’s beater (Fig. 6). 

Each bundle is arranged so that its forward 
ends are slightly behind those underneath. In 
this way the thatching line is mide to slope 
upwards and backwards parallel with the incline 
of the roof so that when the thatch is finished 
it will have a bristly effect all over which can 
be evened up by cutting away loose ends with 
shears. 

Beating plays an important part in thatch- 
ing. The ends of each layer must be evened up 
by hand (Fig. 7), and then beaten down with 
the aid of the special beater. Only by continual 
work with hand and beater can a firm thatch 
be obtained, and firmness very largely governs 
the life of the thatch. A loose thatch will let the 
rain in and make an easier nesting place for 
birds. Unless the thatch is made so that the 
rain will run off it rather than info it, rot will 
soon set in. 

To help the craftsman in this, one side of 
his beater is grooved (Fig. 6). This makes slight 
impressions which will give a firm bedding tor 
the next bundle. 

After laying on his final reeds, the thatcher 
proceeds to ‘“‘sew up” his thatch. Methods 
of doing this vary, but a favourite one is to 
plait together strands of straw, and to fasten 
the plait over the top reeds in a long line 
with spars 

The thatch is now almost as firm as a rock, 
and all that remains is to trim with shears. 
ligitly brush the thatch and cover it with 
fisting netting as a safeguard against birds and 
vermin if the owner wisues. 





(Right)—8.—AS HE LAYS 
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A MODERN TIMBER HOUSE 


ORCHARD HOUSE, 
TICKENHAM, CLEVEDON, 
SOMERSET 


¢ 


HE growing interest in timber build- 

ing, aS means of overcoming the 

shortage of materials in the years after 

the war, makes a brief description 
timely of this attractive little house on the 
Somerset coast. It was, in fact, built after the 
outbreak of war, during the “phoney” phase 
which now seems so long ago and before restric- 
tions put an end to private work. That it should 
have been possible at all was one of the virtues 
of its material, Canadian red cedar, of which 
there were at the time very large stocks avail- 
able. Designed for the Hon. Mrs. Shore by 
Mr. Oliver Hill, it suggests to what good 
effect imported timber could be put in helping 
to meet the housing shortage, as regards 
appearance, speed of erection, and equability 
of temperature. 


There is a range of hills running westward 
from Bristol to the sea. At Clevedon these hills 
command wide views of the surrounding coun- 
tryside; to the north over the Channel to the 
Welsh coast, to the south across the moor to 
the Mendips, with the Quantock Hills in the 
far distance. Tickenham 1s a straggling village, 
spread out along this southern. slope, immedi- 
ately beneath Cadbury Camp. This rocky and 


i 


itt 


(Top, right) TERRACED AGAINST THE HILLSIDE 


(Below) CANADIAN RED CEDAR BOARDS AND SHINGLES, 
USED TO SUGGEST A CLASSICAL PORTICO ON THE 


GARDEN FRONT 
ORESSING 





























LIVING ROOM 
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ll-timbered hillside seems long to have been 
wyardener’s paradise, whether on account of 
a situation, the richness of its soil, or a local 
mildness of climate. One sees many small and 


id-established market gardens woven among 
he farms and small holdings; the place has a 


strangely southern atmosphere. Orchard House 
stands half way up the side of the hill, a little 
to the east of Clevedon Court, a fine old house 
noted for the beauty of its steeply terraced 


gardens. 


The pe of the ground here necessitated a 
«imilar te. «cing of the garden of Orchard House, 
ona muc’ omaller scale. The retaining walls and 
pavings  @ been executed with the local warm- 
coloured rdstone, mostly quarried on the site. 
The house self, with the exception of the founda- 
tions an entral chimney-stack, which are in 
brick, is -.tirely of timber construction. The 
external ° ils have their timber framing covered 
with rol siding—laid diagonally, lined with 
purpose-11 le paper, and faced externally with 
Canadian ©d cedar weatherboarding on the lower 
storey; © ¢ with hand-riven cedar shingles on 
the uppe yarts. Internally the walls are faced 


THE SOUTH SIDE AND ENTRANCE 


The garage adjoins the entrance; staircase and back door to the left 








LIVING-ROOM FIREPLACE 


with special boarding and plastered. The roof is 

covered with cedar shingles, and all the external THE FRONT DOOR AND A GLIMPSE OF THE VIEW 
woodwork, windows, frames, doors and shutters, 

are of this wood, which has the double advantage 

of requiring neither paint nor other protection 

and quickly weathers to a beautiful silver grey 

colour, Polished hardwoods are used for the internal 

doors and flooring. 


The plan is a simple oblong spanned by a ridge 
roof of low pitch, with a gable at right angles on 
the south side above the pedimented garden porch. 
tis this feature that gives a classical distinction 
to the design, recalling the Colonial frame houses 
of the United States. The moulded wooden cornice 
sin the classic tradition, and the weatherboarded 
corners have been designed to give the proportions 
of coupled pilasters. 

The house has been planned to meet the 
owner's -cquirements as simply and directly as 
Possible; its rooms look out over the wide view 
of the moor with a glimpse of the sea to 
the west, 

An sresting feature is that it had been 
rege install central heating, but, in execu- 
me this 2s omitted as not being really necessary. 
an my cs are a small stove in the entrance hall 
waa «1 log fire in the living-room. It speaks 
this ort timber house in that, far from regretting 
eam n, the owner affirms that the house is 
h TC end that even in the early morning it 

‘Savy 4 feeling about it. 
Cor y and hot water are both by gas. 
©. Bi. LIVING-ROOM, WITH DINING-ROOM BEYOND 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


MORE 


‘ ,' VE have pleasure in reproducing, on this and the 
three following pages, a further selection of the 

prints sent to us in connection with our Victorian 
Photographs Competition. The result of the competition 


was announced last week. 


A third and final selection will appear next week. 


VICTORIAN 


10, 1943 


(Above) IN HENGOED PARSONAGE GARDEN, JUNE, 1862 
From the Rev. C. R. Campbell, The Vicarage, Defford, Worcester 


(Left) INDIAN MUTINY: GENERAL SIR COLIN CAMPBELL 
AND GENERAL MANSFIELD DISCUSS THE SITUATION 
From Mrs. Philip Mitford, Berryfield, Lentran, Inverness-shire 


(Below) MEMBERS OF THE HOUGHTON CLUB START FOR THE 
RIVER WITH KEEPERS AND ATTENDANTS FROM THE 
GROSVENOR HOTEL, STOCKBRIDGE, ABOUT 1853 


From Mr. C. Skelton, by kind permission of the present members 
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RIVER’S NK: 
an early a dmir- 
able exal of the 


collodio: ocess 
From ying 
Officer © | Trowe, 


London, ‘12 


oe od 


Ne one vr 3 
ii we CHESHIRE 
‘. yee” VOLUNTEERS (EN- 
ae GINEERS) : ABOUT 
f 4 1860 


2 Bec toe 
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From Mr. William 
Dod, The Divot, 
Westward Ho! Devon 





VICTORIAN 
CROQUET . PARTY 
IN COUNTY CLARE 


From Li. O° Loghlen, 
Altan Gr ze, Foxrock, 
Coun» Dublin. 
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2 bre 2 si ms ~ of 
Bek tah RR ER i a ai NE 


A KESWICK HALL HOUSE PARTY, 1874: TAKEN BY THE GARDENER. From Miss Gurney, St. Edmund’s Hotel, Bury St. Edmunds 
(Right),.ROYAL VISIT : The Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII) leaving Lichfield Cathedral, 1894. From Mr. Geoffrey G. Hoare, Wood 
Hayes Road, Wednesfield, Staffordshire. 


(Left) THE FIRST TEN OF THE 
GURNEY FAMILY—FIVE MORE 
TO FOLLOW: 1864 


From Miss Gurney, St. Edmund's 
Hotel, Bury St. Edmunds 





(Below) COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY 
AT ELVEDEN HALL, SUFFOLK, 
1876 
Seated in the centre is the Prince of 
Wales (later King Edward VII). The 
host, the late Maharaja Duleep Singh, 
is in the middle of the front row 
From Her Highness Princess Sophia 
Duleep Singh, Rathenrea. Penn, 
Buckinghamshire 
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IN LAMBERT AND OFFICERS OF H.MLS. CORNER OF DRAWING-ROOM IN AN OLD SHROPSHIRE 
bie SCYLLA, 1860 MANSION, 1878 . 
Mr. Cyril Drummond, Fawley, Southampton From Mrs. Cotton, Priestland, Tarporley, Cheshire 


(Above) ALL-ENGLAND 
CRICKET TEAM AT 
HOVINGHAM] HALL, 
YORKSHIRE’: SEP- 
TEMBER, 1858 
From Miss R. Peach, 
Appleton-le-Street, Malton, 
Yorkshire 





(Above, right) EARLY 
TORPEDO-BOAT 
From the Rev. J. Anthony 
Loyd Hardcastle, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Els- 
worthy Road, N.W.3 


(Right) /RRIVAL OF 
GERMA EMPEROR 
AT 0° VILLE, 1893 
From Lav ‘eaton, Helston, 


rnwall 
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LANDSCAPE AND INDUSTRY 


THE PLAN FOR HOPE VALLEY CEMENT AND QUARRY WORKS, DERBYSHIRE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE Hope Valley, running up from 

the east towards The Peak, is rightly 

regarded as one of the most impressive 

of the Derbyshire dales. The quality 
in this limestone landscape which appeals to 
modern eyes is the bare, majestic contours of 
the hills, imparting a sense of timelessness and 
so of release and exiltation from the trials and 
tribulations of every day—a stimulus accentu- 
ated by the contrast with the relative civilisa- 
tion of the valley floor in many cases. There 
can be no question that such scenery is of 
great national, because of great psychological 
and therapeutic, value. Its preservation 
from avoidable slur is a matter of national 
importance. 


But the production, in huge quantities, of 
Portland cement is also a matter of great 
national importance, more particularly at this 
time when unprecedented demands will soon be 
made for the mortar and concrete of Recon- 
struction. Unfortunately the chief sources of 
its production are the chalk and limestone 
formations that also form the downs and the 
dales. The Hope Valley was found, before the 
war, to combine the various geological and 
transport factors required for large-scale pro- 
duction. The factory was built, the quarries 
opened, clay excavations begun in the valley 
bottom, and the refuse tips, sidings, and 
broadcast deposit of dust began to spread over 
the vicinity. At this point public opinion, 
through the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, made itself vocal at the then 
Ministry of Works and Planning, who invited 
Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, President of the Institute 
of Landscape Architects, to act as consultant 
for Messrs. G. and T. Earle of Hull, the pro- 
prietors of the works. 


2.—THE SAME, AS IT WILL BE IN 1993 
Lakes fill the clay excavations, woods cover scarred ground, the old 
quarry is filled up, and the eye carried over the new one by the 
narrowness of its entrance (also screened by trees) 


1.—_THE HOPE VALLEY 


Quarries seen in the background, the new quarry on the right. 


CEMENT WORKS TO-DAY 
The low ground beyond 


the left of the picture is being excavated for clay 


The outcome of this meeting has been 
described by Professor Patrick Abercrombie as 
meriting the much overworked word unique. 
A landscape plan, in association with the 
industrial plan, has been worked out for develop- 
ment over 50 or 100 years, and has already 

been put into effect, 
with the aims of: 


(1) ameliorating the 
conflict between 
the scenic and 
industrial factors, 
by 

(2) integrating the 
new with the old, 
the temporary 
with the timeless, 
so that 


(3) when the site is 
worked out, the 
area will not be 
wasted but, on the 
contrary, be 
attaining matur- 
ity for whatever 
purpose is then 
required—a __holi- 
day camp, recrea- 
tion centre, or 
even a park. 


Mr. Jellicoe 
stated that, not 
only did he find 
Messrs. Earle most 
readily sympathe- 
tic, but all the de- 
tailed proposals of 
his scheme were 
made to him by 
members of their 
staff on the spot— 
men who, once the 
general aim was put 
‘ to them, knew the 
, technical possibili- 
ties. This is sig- 
nificant, because 
landscape architec- 
ture is claimed to 
be not so much an 


has 


art as a science; less the creation of beauty than 
the planning of a hundred per cent. efficient work 
—by eliminating waste and giving effect to the 
“dignity of labour.’’? When one comes to think 
of it, it is the waste in industry that produces 
the ugliness, not the industry. The great con- 
tributions to landscape of this age are, must be, 
due to industry—the Sydney Harbour and San 
Francisco Bridges, the Tennessee Dams and 
resulting lakes, ports, and resorts described 
lately by Dr. Julian Huxley (T.V.A. Adventure 
in Planning. Architectural Press, 83. 6d), 
Factories themselves, certainly the older and 
the newer ones, are generally effectively 
designed, or have an appropriate character, 
when their shapes can be seen among the 
unplanned waste. It is the waste, too, that 
degrades labour and so contributes to industrial 
fatigue and unrest. The factory itself in this 
instance is of excellent design. 


Hence, Mr. Jellicoe says, you cannot just 
evolve fine landscape; you must get right down 
to the organic and social factors which produce 
landscape. In the case of the Hope Valley 
these are, as already described, the sweeping, 
timeless contours of the hills contrasted wit 
the softer, social nature of the valley. Therefore; 
in any long-term scheme for the landscape 
it is the contours of the hills that should b4 
maintained, and the idea of the valley as th 
scene of social usefulness and pleasure to! 
inhabitants. 


This may sound, at first, unnecessarily 
philosophical; but landscape, in te sense ° 
mankind’s environment, is one of the biggts 
realities with which the human mad is 00! 
fronted. It is the irresponsible was' of natura 
landscape in the last hundred yee ; that h 
been unnecessary and ought to be garded a 
criminal. The land surface shoul therefore 
be remodelled only in accordance w+ PX founs 
convictions. The eighteenth centu1 recogni 
this, and, although their remode 1g of 7 
country was largely picturesque, i was st 
on a combination of philosophical a 4 — 
conceptions of man’s relationshiy to — 
The Chinese, in so many ways wi oS 
West, have for thousands of ye  % rer 
landscape among the eternal verit: >. As th 
tells of missionaries murdered, not decause a 
Chinese objected to their beliefs, bu’ because 
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of this highly satisfactory scheme is 
the prospect it opens up for the 
immediate future. The Scott Report 
expresses itself very decidedly on this 
matter of restoring land worked out 
by the extractive industries : 
We are clear that on principle it is wrong 
that any body or person should be 
allowed to work land and leave it ina 
derelict condition. We therefore recom- 
mend that legislation should be passed, 
imposing an obligation on all those who 
derive benefit from the working of land 
for minerals, to restore such land for 
agriculture or afforestation or other pur- 
poses. ... The primary responsibility 
should be placed on those working the 
minerals.... And a deposit or security 
should be given to cover the cost of res- 
toration. ... Experiments (on old spoil 
dumps and refuse tips) have shown that 
by afforestation and the planting of 
suitable shrubs, etc., some of the most 
unsightly areas can be made some of the 
a oe ew wee] most zsthetically attractive. 
wraee 
The Hope Valley scheme gives an idea 
of what can in many cases be done, 
at small cost, by co-operation and 
imaginative skill, even after work 
has begun. In the United States it is 
now more or less obligatory for the 
landscape architect to be consulted 
at the very outset of an undertaking, 
so that restoration can be planned ab 
initio. The results seen to be obtain- 
; able, and the legislation foreshadowed 
3.—LOOKING ACROSS THE VALLEY FROM THE QUARRY in the Scott Report should lead to 


Exeavat. ». can be seen in the middle distance ; also the injurious appearance of scattered sheds, this practice becoming equally wide- 
etc., round the factory spread in Britain. : 


design of their chapel sinned against the landscape and 
nd MH so against eternity. Not the least important aspect of 

this Derbyshire plan is that it represents the first 

occasion in this country (since the eighteenth century) 
han{™ that science and philosophy have met together and 
ork @@ acclaimed their kinship before the face of nature. 
the 
ink 
uces 


The practical steps by which these views are to 
be realised are remarkably simple and inexpensive : 
son-g te cost, spread over many years, is estimated at 
he £10,000, which is 1 per cent. of that of the works 
Sang temselves, valued at a million, The quarry, instead 
andi! cutting away the whole hillside and creating a great 
‘bed qe Gstuin the contours, is to be driven in fanwise through 
tue? "arrow mouth, the horns of which will partly mask 
gi) qeeud carry the eye across it. The present platform of 
anda Poll, which now breaks the contours (it is seen to the 
vey "ght of the chimneys in the photograph Fig. 1), will 
cter Mm regularly adjusted to the adjoining slope. New 
them Poll will first be used to fill the old quarry (behind 
thatiqm le chimneys in the same photograph), be covered with 
trial agg or grassed, and so re-create the original hill- 

hisaggsde. Subsequent waste will be disposed of in the new - 
. quarry itself.” This, in time, pins spoceetd buildings, PROCESS OF CLAY EXCAVATION, SHOWING THE “ RIDGE 
sich as a youth hostel. Continuous planting round AND FURROW” FORMATION LEFT 
the top of the quarry is discouraged, as it would 
low emphasise the void created; but the mouth of it might 
duce be planted up. 
alley 
ping, [he most offensive part of the undertaking, and 

with ‘tat demanding therefore the most imaginative treat- 
foregmu™ent, is the clay excavations in the valley. Large 
capegm teas are scooped away, leaving hideous hollows of 
\d bam "2ked subsoil. The proposal, well shown in the model 
s thal Pepared by Mrs. M. R. Taylor, is to form a series of 
‘0 itqg™ kes in these hollows, with the banks planted naturalis- 
‘wally, the further side forested as an extensive wood- 
cari ~ Thi uppermost lake is rather more formal, being 
vei * aed at right angles to the factory buildings. This 
gts me, it is suggested, should be used for boating and 
“col ae: being adjoined by a stretch of level ground 
turd hes 4 playing-fields or similar social uses. The 
t hal nitive akes, with their treed fringes, would be for. 
ed 8M “ - lant reserves and for fishing. Reflecting 
efore albgage eyond, or, seen from the woods, the hill 
fount vel » tx lakes promise to compose a landscape 
mised ert it was before. 
yf the The 
pase@™ should n 
nomi@™ untidy s 
ature should by 
in thi i 
Jude 


just 


Idings themselves, it is recommended, 
© altered other than by the removal of 

etc., and a general tidying up. Trees 
ited on each side of the works, not only to 

unsightliness but also dust and smoke 
* g trains. Clumps of trees behind the 
ae st to the quarry mouth, would ally the 
se ’ to the existing disposition of trees on 


se th ia, hillsi 
— 5.—A CLAY QUARRY LEFT TO FILL NATURALLY WITH WATER 
the most important aspect of the whole The germ of the idea for the landscape lakes 
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GOOD CHEER 


A Golf Commentary by 


T has been often said during the last four 
years that our golfers had been growing 
too sybaritic, that after the war we should 
have to be content with simpler things, 

and that the age of innocence, of cold roast 
beef and bread and cheese would return. It may 
well be so and there would be little harm done, 
but do not let us condemn ourselves too un- 
sparingly for our luxurious fare, for we were 
nothing to some of our predecessors of a hundred 
years ago. So much I had always suspected 
when I read of the jolly old Scottish exiles at 
Blackheath, of the fine turtle from Tobago 
which was a regular feature and of the venison 
from the Duke of Rutland’s park presented by 
Mr. Christian Gottlieb Ruperti, who was, I am 
convinced, no Scotsman. But I think little of 
Blackheath now, for my mouth has recently 
been made to water by some records of the 
North Berwick Golf Club, generally known as 
the Old Club to distinguish it from the more 
modern and much larger New Club. 

A kind correspondent, who has had the 
honour to be captain of this venerable and 
illustrious society, sent me the other day copies 
of some of the old minutes, mostly relating to 
the pleasures of the table, over which I pored 
at once with delight and with a tendency to 
turn up my nose at my household’s meagre 
rations. The club is an essentially small and 
select one, since it has no more than 50 members 
and to read through the list of past captains 
is to see the names of certain families, Bairds, 
Dalrymples, Kinlochs, Balfours and so on, 
steadily recurring. Four generations of Sir 
David Bairds have occupied that position. 
There are likewise the names of distinguished 
players : Mr. Goddard, for instance, who in the 
middle of the nineteenth century was chosen 
with Sir David Baird to represent the old players 
against the new (Sir Robert Hay and Mr. 
George Coudie) in a famous foursome over which 
much money passed to the backers of insurgent 
youth; Mr. Gilbert Mitchell Innes, the greatest 
amateur of his day; and in later times Mr. J. E. 
Laidlay, Mr. Robert Maxwell, and Mr. Herman 


de Zoete. 
eee 


And now let us turn to the agreeable subject 
of eating and drinking. The club was formed in 
1832 and from the beginning it seems to have 
been the custom that each member should 
undertake to provide something towards the 
luncheon or dinner at the next merry meeting. 
I can only imagine that there were some austere 
and dyspeptic souls who having had lunch went 
away before dinner. To discourage them a rule 
was passed, somewhat later in the club history, 
that those who dined need only pay 5s. for 
their lunch, but the faint-hearts who shirked 
dinner must pay 10s, 

There were nine original members in 1832. 
At the first meeting Sir David Baird struck off 
“‘a teed ball’? and the members dined after- 
wards at the North Berwick Inn. What they 
had there I know not, but here is a list of the 
good things undertaken to be provided at the 
second meeting: ‘Sir David Baird is to send 
Mutton, Mr. Halket Craigie a Bubbly Jock and 
Salmon, Mr. Fairlie Turtle, Duke of Buccleuch 
Haunch of Venison, Captain Keith Grouse, Mr. 
Buckle Anchovies, Mr. Stewart 2 dozen napkins, 
Mr. Wauchope Paté de Foie Gras. Mr. Hay a 
Round of Beef Stewed in Hock, Mr. Drummond 
Stubble Goose, Mr. Sligo a Cook.”’ 

The last item is liable to be misunderstood. 
For one horrible moment it occurred to me that 
the ciub indulged in cannibal rites. I thought of 
the yarn of the Nancy Bell: 

And I eat that cook in a week or less, 

And—as I eating be 

The last of his chops, why I almost drops 

For a wessel in sight I see. 
It was however merely that Mr. Sligo undertook 
to send an artist to deal with all those richnesses, 
and thereby hangs a tragical tale, for three 
years later he seems to have made the same 
promise and forgotten. The club did not forget 
and “‘at dinner it was voted unanimously on 
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the motion of the Captain that Mr. John Sligo 
be fined in a case of 3 dozen Champagne for 
not sending a cook as promised by himself, by 
which means Turtle, Venison and other delica- 
cies were entirely destroyed.”’ 

Never again did the club rise te quite such 
profuse splendour as at that second meeting, 
but they continued to do themselves very 
comfortably and members were still very 
generous. Thus in 1933 Sir David Baird gave 
three dozen of champagne while Clanranald and 
Mr. Campbell of Glensaddel each gave six bottles 
of whisky—not quite so magnificent a gift as 
it would be to-day. A little later Captain 
Anstruther weighed in with 10 dozen of beer 
and Major Pringle with an unspecified amount 
of rum. Captain Keith gave a “‘ Perigaux Pie” 
and another Mr. Sligo, not the faithless John, 
a roast pig. Mr. Fairlie promised on one occasion 
a boar’s head and on another “‘Red Deer or 
anything.’’ Lord Valentina was less precise and 
merely promised ‘‘something.’’ I hope and do 
not doubt that they had a good lunch in 1836 
when “‘ Lady Anne Baird honoured the members 
with her company.”’ 

* * * 

It appears that these meals or some of 
them were eaten in a tent. Dinner in a tent is 
specifically mentioned in July, 1835, and both 
Sir Hew Dalrymple and Lord Elphinstone were 
at different times thanked for giving a new tent, 
the latter a particularly “handsome” one 
“originally brought from India.’’ Sir Hew also 
helped to provide a more permanent home, for 
he ‘“‘in the handsomest manner offered the club 
any amount of stone from North Berwick Law 
gratis for alterations and additions to the Club 
House.’’ Sometimes, when the weather was very 
fine, the lunch was in the open air. In 1844 
“Mr. Campbell of Glensaddel having presented 
a portable kitchen, all the hot part of the dinner 
was cooked on the green and gave great satis- 
faction.’’ On this occasion the club did not put 
their faith in Sligo and “‘the cook of the Royal 
Adelaide steamer was sent out by the Secretary 
to cook the dinner.”’ 
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One of the most charming of go 
tures, of which I possess a tiny ja s da 
postcard, represents some such al freseg enter 
tainment. It is by Sir Francis Grant, the nod 
is Point Garry and the Bass is dim in the dis 
tance. Sir David Baird is putting ang his 
opponent, in tall hat, blue tail coat ang White 
trousers, stands awaiting the issuc, putter in 
hand. There are several onlookers, one in a red 
coat and two on horseback. In the foreground 
in the right-hand corner a cloth is spread on the 
grass and on it in tempting array s:and numer. 
ous bottles. 


In this matter of bottles the members seem 
at one time to have made some attempt at 
retrenchment and reform, for in 1852 a minute 
records ‘“‘No Champagne to be g' ven out at 
lunch.’’ However, these good res utions di 
not last long, for in less than fou~ years the 
champagne has come back and was ot deemed 
in itself sufficient. At a meeting ir 1856 ther 
uprose Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, ¢., whom] 
take to have been of a sociable nd hearty 
disposition, for he moved that ‘‘in —ddition to 
Champagne, pale Sherry and Bran ‘y at lunch 
liqueurs were indispensable, articularly 
curagao.”’ The members agreed wih him and 
it was ‘‘unanimously ordered to be «n the table 
at all further meetings.’’ 


* * * 


For those of us painfully lackin the heroic 
capacity of our ancestors it is inevitable to 
wonder what sort of golf the mem)ers played 
after one of those noble feasts. As +o this there 
is little evidence. Some time in the later '30 
it is recorded that John Wood, who was a noted 
player, won the medal with a score of 120, A 
dozen years or so later Robert Hay won with 
84, but that was only over 14 holes. There is 
nothing to show at what time of day they played. 
If in the afternoon, they were heroes indeed to 
get round the course. I recall a remark of Mr. 
Philip Norman’s in his engaging history of the 
West Kent Cricket Club dealing with much the 
same period : ‘‘ Fancy fielding out to an innings 
of 300 runs after the best part of a bottle of Mr. 
Aislabie’s fruity port!’’ There can be little 
doubt that we are in some respects a degenerate 
race. Those were the days, and what a cheerful 
friendly company those old Scottish gentlemen 
do sound ! 


RUGBY FOOTBALL LAW REFORMS 


By E. H. D. SEWELL 


T does not take a seer to see that there has 
been for some time a certain restlessness 
in the Rugby Union football world, which 
is, I am glad to say, rather a happy-go- 

lucky place. Bluntly put, the R.U. code of 
Laws needs overhauling with a blue pencil and 
a ruthless pair of scissors. 

I must preface what follows now by stating 
that I am not giving here that which is only 
my own opinion, Since the present season began 
I have discussed legislation with leading 
authorities in three of our Home Unions, and I 
know that, unless intentions change, a revision 
of the verbose code with which the game is 
saddled cannot be far off, once peace arrives. 


WINS BY A FLUKE 


While the Scrummage Law 15 is the chief 
stumbling-block, there are other laws which 
would be all the better for a permanent visit 
to the scrap-heap, or for a hearty trimming. 
Dealing with them first it may be asked of what 
use to the playing of this game is the enactment 
which permits an international championship 
to be won, and lost, if a player flukes touching 
a kicked ball with the tip of a finger? 

There are, perhaps, two or three minutes 
to go at Murrayfield, where Scotland has only 
to win this match for the Calcutta Cup to win 
the Triple Crown. The score is 10-5, in Scot- 
land’s favour, when Scotland lines out, while 
England’s chosen place-kicker prepares to 


“convert” a try scored behind the posts. A 


successful kick makes the result a 10-10 draw. 
The ball is duly sent over the bar and between 
the posts, but, on its way, a leaping Scot has 
chanced—nothing else—to touch it. Result 
10-8; Scotland wins the Triple Crown. What 


has the pure fluke of touching a flying ball 
with the tip of a finger to do with ability to 
play Rugby football? Yet, in the doing of this 
utterly chancy thing, one player is enabled by 
the code to win a Championship outright. — 

Not only should the cancellation of a kick 
by the touching of the ball be erased from the 
code, but the charging at the kick at goal should 
also go the same route. Both these laws have 
outlived whatever use they may have had when 
Rugger men played in beards and trousers, and 
sometimes wore caps. 


SIMPLY NONSENSE 


There is a law which is tantamount to 4 
statement that when a player is in touch he 
may act as though he is not in touch! This 
Alice in Wonderland note occurs in Law 26, 
Try. It is there enacted that a try “may be 
scored by a player who is in touch, or in touch- 
in-goal, provided he is not carrying the ball. 
I would risk a wager that a very ‘arge Pp 
centage of an average crowd at a T. ickenhail 
International do not know this, anc would be 
quite ready to argue to the contrar’. And » 
wonder, “In touch” everywhere els. with we 
exception, means that the player «~ the oe 
is out of play. The exception is t! - he w a 
has last kicked the ball may run do: _ the fie 
in touch in order to put his men on- de. Even 
that amount of licence is arguabi-. vo 
player who is in touch-in-goal—an - there st 
in the eyes of his immediate oppone -‘s — 
ous—should be free to score a tr) is simp! 
nonsense. diet 

Except the amazing Scrumma;? +4" bhet 
which I am now approaching, probal -y 00° ail 
Law, except Nos. 18 and 19 “Ofi side 
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«n-side,” has caused more argument. Both of 
these could undergo blue pencil and scissors with- 

tthe game suffering. -As though the referee is 
rine of work he is empowered by Law 18 (b) 
: rule off-side a player who, not being in the 
“ ummage, remains with either foot in front 
m7 the ball. One is tempted to write here about 
raining 2’ gnats, There is nothing in either 
3. these tw laws which enacts that a player 
ho is be: ween the ball and his opponents’ 
oal-line is ‘emporarily out of the game. There 


should be. 
SCR‘ 
But - 
they mec 
scrumm.2 
with its ! 
riders, 01 
immortal 
assert th: 
ster Law 
The most 
ja which 
at any ra 
Ther: 
a referee 


MAGE LAW OBNOXIOUS 


ly our Rugby legislators when next 
_ conference will evolve a workable 
vw to replace the present Law 15, 
ttered clauses and three numbered 
itever they are, they will become 
t is very nearly the bare truth to 
ne best way for a referee to admini- 
is to ignore it, and “let ’em rip.’ 
‘oyable games I see are always those 
arbiter, if not one-eyed, has been 
velsonesque. 


‘e, for a start, 16 different things 
3t see simultaneously and cannot 
allow if hk to administer Law 15 strictly. A 
restless lic girds against “too much 
whistling Is the whistling—about 90 per 
cent. of i vays in the vicinity of the scrum— 
to be wo ed at? Imagine such a law as this 
obnoxio . 15 in the hands of a punctilious, 
schoolm2 type of referee, and it is seen at 
once why re is so much whistling. 


is entirely too finicky for use in a 

played sometimes at high speed 
.es when the tempers of those most 
| playing the game according to its 
ir, sometimes past, boiling point. 


Law 
man’s gé 
and somé 
concerned 
laws are ni 

The first thing for excision is that part of 
it which enacts that the ball must be put in the 
scrum ‘‘at moderate speed.’’ That enactment 
alone is the root-cause of so much “foot up” 
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and “outside hooking’; which two football- 
crimes are consequently the reason for the 
bulk of the whistling that so spoils the game. 

I think I have heard most, if not all, the 
arguments against the “‘free’”’ putting-in of the 
ball. Not one of them has impressed me in the 
slightest, least of all the one which holds that 
with a fast put-in the half can always “‘ give’”’ the 
ball to his own hooker. Not only is that open 
to question, but even if you concede that it is 
true, why should he not help his side to keep, 
if they can, what the law states is theirs ? The 
scrum-half whose side has the ‘“‘advantage”’ of 
the put-in is surely not there to help his oppo- 
nents, but rather not to lose that advantage 
if he can keep it fairly. 

Apart from ethics the pace of his put-in 
is the same for both sides; and, further, our 
friend with the whistle is there to put a quick 
stop to any persistent “giving’’ of the ball to 
any one particular player. 

If the “‘free’’ pace put-in becomes law 
there should be two rules for the better conduct 
of the scrummage: (a) the outside forward on 
either side on the side which the ball is put in 
must never raise either foot from the ground 
before the ball has been played by a forward on 
both sides; and (b) the two outside forwards on 
the far side of the scrummage must cross their 
outside legs in order to debar a free exit for the 
ball. These rules to apply only to set scrum- 
mages; though it may seem unnecessary to 
state this since the falling into desuetude of the 
legal definition which enacts that a scrummage 
“is formed by one or more players from each 
team closing round the ball when it is on the 
ground,” 

ADVANTAGE LOST 


It is ages since I saw a scrummage like 
that! Instead we get repetitions of the farce 
whereby the side with the faster set of forwards 
is, willy-nilly, made to forfeit its advantage in 
speed—that, too, by most referees—until the 
slowest ship in the enemy’s convoy has waddled 
panting into the special berth allotted to him 
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at some conference table of, perhaps, a fortnight 
before, 


The perfect scrummage law has yet to be 
passed, It may be hit upon by accident. But 
it must be much less verbose and less finicky 
than the existing one. Whatever is decided on 
by the legislators, it is to be hoped that it will 
be given a serious trial of at least two, preferably 
more, seasons in first-class Rugby throughout 
our Home Unions as well as overseas. There 
the conditions differ from ours. The law, for 
instance, which was passed at the insistence of 
South Africa that a player overtaking an 
opponent, who is running to pick up a loose 
ball, must not push him from behind, is not at 
all necessary on our soft grounds, although it is 
ona few, such as Kimberley’s en tout cas playing 
area, in South Africa. Here it is honoured more 
in the breach than the observance; as is only 
fitting in the case of any law which tends to 
“soften”’ the virility of the man-making sport 
which Rugger, properly played, so enjoyably 
provides. 


CALL FOR INTERNATIONALS 


May I conclude with an expression of my 
hope that when the reconstruction period is in 
full swing the occasion is used to draft on to the 
Rugby Union Committee, and its Selection 
Committee, some more former internationals 
and blues. 


It is an amazing fact that, excluding the 
nine internationals who are among the presi- 
dents and past-presidents of the R.U., there 
are only three internationals, L. G. Brown, 
W. W. Wakefield and A. T. Voyce, among the 
29 members of the general committee. Even 
more astonishing I find the fact that such an 
outstanding player as was C. H. Pillman 
has never been on the committee! He and 
C. D. Aarvold (Cambridge) and such a notable 
centre as H. H. Vassall (Oxford) would make 
ideal selectors. Such an opportunity as the 
coming one should not be lost. 


THE FULMAR PETREL COMES SOUTH 


ELDOM, indeed, have naturalists been 

able to observe a species of bird extending 

its breeding range. In nearly every 

instance of such extension, it has only 
become apparent after a period of years that 
such and such a species had spread farther 
north, perhaps—though no annual extension 
had been noticeable. In the interval between 
two world wars, however, we have watched 
year by year (and are still watching) an historic- 
ally uaprecedented southerly extension by the 
lulmar petrel, from its hereditary breeding 
— on the stacks and cliffs of the St. 
Kildas, 

One authority has suggested that the fulmar 
petrel is the most numerous species of bird in 
the world, for he ranges over both Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. Superficially he is a gull-like 
bird, but, when he soars up to his nesting cliffs 
and sails along them on a level with my eye, 
see that his snowy head is dove-like, his body 
plump and cylindrical, and his narrow sooty- 
grey wings very straight and angled at their 
ups like a gannet’s. Sweeping and soaring 
interminabiy over the little bay, he beats his 
wings at irregular intervals, with the quick 
motion of ». swift or a shearwater. The beautiful 
motion of ‘is flight becomes an integral part of 
the seasc: 2, Slanting athwart the white crests 
of the su breakers he perfects their beauty, 
as the pl ging gannet perfects the grey-green 
Atlantic » Jers, And always he returns to the 


lodestone the nesting cliff, like the swift to 
his nestir cave, 
* * * 


To * the edge of the cliffs when a gale 


is blowin 
he nes 
another 
Ups, the 
and sw 
“ain, 


from sea is a splendid experience. 
fulmars sail buoyantly one after 
ug the face of the cliffs, at my finger- 
el over and sweep down to the bay, 
almost vertically up to the cliffs 
‘ting on the up-draught, their fan- 


By RICHARD PERRY 


spread tails are pushed up in a bow, for the 
stiffer outer quills resist the up-draught more 
strongly, and their smoothly armoured wings, 
ripple almost imperceptibly. Their shanks are 
dropped, to force down their buoyant bodies 
against the up-draught. In an on-shore gale 
they have difficulty in alighting on their ledges, 
and their feebly paddling webs slither backwards 
from the turf or rock of the cliff-face, despite 
their swiftly fanning wings. Every now and 
again one secures a perilous lodgment half on 
and half off a sloping ledge, waving his head 
pathetically, as if puzzled at his plight, and then 
he turns and slips away into his proper element 
with a glorious 300 ft. downward swoop. 


* * * 


This dispersal of the fulmars from St. Kilda 
began in the late nineteenth century, for they 
were first reported breeding on Foula in the 
Shetlands in 1878: but the mainland of 
Scotland was not reached until 1905, and only 
at two sites in Scotland and three on the west 
coast of Ireland were there any records before 
the 1920s. According to some authorities man 
had no hand in initiating the dispersal from the 
Kildas: but the fact remains that the intro- 
duction to St. Kilda of modern foods, lighting 
oils, and so on, meant that fewer young fulmars 
were slaughtered annually by the islanders : 
while the recent exodus from the island of its 
inhabitants has allowed several thousand more 
nestling fulmars to reach adulthood every year; 
so that if man had no hand in initiating the 
dispersal, he undoubtedly accelerated it, once 
it had begun. Thus it is that the fulmar petrel 
is now established in nesting colonies, or 
potential nesting colonies, from John o’ Groats 
to Land’s End. 


Chance has ordained that I should live on 
two islands in process of being colonised by 
fulmars. It was in 1936 that I first visited the 


Holy Isle of Lindisfarne, off the coast of North- 
umberland, where the first fulmar’s egg had 
been recorded in 1928—though for many years 
before that date fulmars had come to the island 
cliffs spring after spring, only to disappear at 
midsummer without breeding. 

This has been the most interesting and 
biologically significant practice of all colonising 
fulmars. No doubt it is a pre-colonising pro- 
cedure adopted by many species of birds, when 
extending their breeding range. But only ina 
colonial-nesting species, such as the fulmar, is 
the procedure obvious. There is some evidence 
that some species of birds at any rate are 
unable to complete the reproductive cycle until 
a requisite minimum of potential nesters has 
gathered together, and what one might perhaps 
term the proper “psychological’’ background 
has been established. 

* * * 


In 1939, for example, I found myself 
studying sea birds on Lundy, the sentinel island 
at the gateway to the Bristol Channel. Fulmar 
petrels had first been seen there in 1935. 
However, I was not aware of this fact, so that 
when I first saw one over the island cliffs in 
April, I dismissed him perfunctorily as a passing 
migrant, northward bound. But by the middle 
of June there were nine fulmars, sitting on the 
thrift-clad ledges in unfriendly threes and fours, 
waving heads at one another threateningly : or 
solitary, not allowing others on their special 
sites, and fighting quite fiercely for their 
favoured spots—a thing I never saw among the 
established colony on Holy Island. 

They would be nebbing and cawing and 
sleeping, and sailing along the edge of the cliffs 
for interminable periods on motionless wings, 
slanting down to the Atlantic breakers, soaring 
up to the cliffs again. 

Nothing came, however, of all this typical 
nesting behaviour, and all had gone by the 
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middle of July—which is the season when the 
considerable mnon-breeding proportion of the 
Holy Island colony leave their cliffs (the fulmar 


is perhaps five years old before it begins to 


breed). Nor has the fulmar yet been recorded 
as nesting on Lundy, after eight years of pro- 
specting, though it continues to be reported 
from new southerly points of the British Isles, 
and has actually established colonies at the 
south-eastern and south-western tips of Ireland. 
Soon, no doubt, the Channel will be crossed 
and colonies established along the rocky coast 
of Brittany. 

Many species of birds ‘“‘display”’ perfunc- 
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torily in autumn and winter: spasmodic 
courtship taking place at communal winter 
feeding-grounds, and, among sea birds, in early 
spring when coasting northwards to their 
breeding territories. In an extreme case, such 
as that of the fulmar petrel, the protracted 
pre-nesting ritual affords evidence of how the 
attraction of a temporary displaying spot on a 
migratory fly-line to northern breeding terri- 
tories may become in time (and often undoubt- 
edly does become) a permanent nesting site, 
when immemorial nesting grounds become 
overcrowded, and surplus pairs are forced 
outwards to new nesting sites. The growth of 
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a habit—so common a trait amo 
ensures that a displaying site once 
be visited again in subsequent yea, 
the impulse to display at that pa 
will become stronger each succes. 
display being an integral part 
reproductive cycle. Once the new nestin sit 
has been initiated, the young birds endegvi : 
to return to the place where they were hatched, 
and your new nesting colony is safely estab. 
lished—as the fulmar petrel’s has been on Holy 
Island, and will be on Lundy, when the requisite 
minimum potential breeding stock has 

together. . . oe 


visited will 
Ts, and that 
tticular spot 
sive spring— 
of the whole 


CORRESPONDENCE 


POST-WAR TIMBER 
HOUSES 


A haa objection to wooden 
x» houses is their short life. One may 
calculate that 65 years is as long as one 
will need a house, but the house does 
not collapse suddenly—it begins to 
break up many years before and 
becomes beyond repair. It would be 
unpleasant to spend one’s old age in 
a decaying house. 

Except that they need more 
wood, what is the objection to a log 
house? Itis quickly built, with rightly 
constructed protection-eaves it will 
last as long as brick. In the much 
colder climate of Norway the log 
houses are perfectly dry and warm. 
Can we not get our Norwegian allies 
to teach us to build them? 

Incidentally, in the little log 
house in which I lived in Norway the 
floors upstairs and downstairs were 
caulked like the deck of a ship. This 
added to the warmth and was clean 
and saving of labour.—MARGARET 
FRANCK Carr, Hedenham Hall, Ditch- 
ingham, Norfolk. 


[Large numbers of weather- 
boarded houses are to be found, 
especially in the south-eastern coun- 
ties, faced with imported deals and 
built during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The fact that 
the great majority are in full use after 
at least a century, and are in many 
instances in better repair than cheaply 
built cottages of the same age but of 
other materials, does not support the 
above view. Log houses, in this coun- 
try, can be built economically only 
where the logs are available on the 
spot. Their construction 1s wildly 
extravagant of that straight-grown fir 
timber of which there is a great 
scarcity to-day—a scarcity which will 
continue for at least 50 years.—ED.] 


Str,—We all owe you a debt for the 
interest CounTRY LIFE has shown in 
the efforts to be ready to deal with the 
housing problem. The article by 
Professor A. E. Richardson (Novem- 
ber 19) is particularly interesting and 
in many ways provocative of thought. 
The designs are all attractive and 
especially types D, E and H. The 
latter one suspects will be a most use- 
ful design for the single cottage, and if 
dormers are used (in lengthening to 
make a pair) I suggest dormers 
recessed into the roof or partially so, 
as in design G. If the roof had every 
other joist projecting 2 ft. from wall 
face of lower storey, that would give 
more room on the first floor as well as 
ample room for cupboards in the 
angles of roof space not used in the 
actual rooms. The question of fire 
prevention raises a rather controver- 
sial point. There does seem some 
reason in the objection against the 
4¥-in. brick internal lining in a 
wooden house. The weatherboarding 
externally would doubtless have a 
lining of some impervious building 
paper such as Messrs. Colts use; why 
not use this or, better still, a Slag- 
bestos or Cabot’s quilt behind the 
plaster boards to walls and ceilings? 
As regards the insulation of the 
chimney flues, I have found a good 
method is to have a flue lining of 2-in. 
or 3-in. Moler or similar insulation 


brick, which would give at least the 
equivalent of a 9-in. flue lining, make 
a more efficient flue and be a certain 
preventive against fire. If one were 
allowed to take advantage of Professor 
Rosin’s contention of having a flue 
to, say, 40 sq. ins., z.e. 9 ins. by 
41% ins., then little if any more space 
would be taken up. 

Where the cost will stand it, I 
have also found that for the bedrooms 
a rough boarding laid diagonally across 
joists with a thin ($in.) oak flooring 
on \%-in. Celotex or similar material, 
makes a good floor and would also 
help to make one that would not catch 
fire very easily; quite apart from its 
excellent insulation properties. 

The L.C.C. design is excellent, 
though one hopes we may be spared 
the too wide use of that type of hipped 
roof. The flatter pitch for this type 
of roof shown in Type A seems much 
happier. One thing to be provided for 
is to arrange adequate storage accom- 
modation on the ground floor, as in the 
official design for agricultural workers’ 
cottages. One sees many excellently 
designed rural cottages spoiled by 
unseemly additions, as well as other 
untidy outhouses. Wood is in any 
case admirably suited for these. 

If a lining must be used, then I 
would suggest a 2-in. light-weight 
foamed slag concrete block, which 
has excellent insulation properties. 

The only defect I know about 
wooden houses from the occupier’s 
point of view is the narrow or almost 


the mass production of timber houses. 

For post-war housing we shall 
need to import timber, and Canada, 
among others, can supply this raw 
material; but the fabricating can, 
and should, be done in this country. 
Pre-fabrication in Canada would 
entail considerably more shipping 
space than sawn timber. The increase 
in freight would add to the cost of the 
house, not to mention the loss in 
opportunity of employment to our 
architects, executives and workmen. 

The alarming increase in building 
costs can, to a large extent, be offset 
by placing orders in quantity to our 
national industry, and organising this 
in such a way as to make mass pro- 
duction of all components possible. 
The aircraft industry was so organised 
during the war without detriment to 
quality or craftsmanship.—J. H. 
TRESFON, Managing Director, Boulton 
and Paul, Limited, Norwich. 


From Sir George Burt. 

S1r,—I was much interested in Pro- 
fessor A. E, Richardson’s article under 
the heading The Possibilities of Pre- 
fabricated Dominion Timber in your 
issue of CouNTRY LIFE dated Novem- 
ber 19, particularly where he discusses 
cost. 

Most of the pre-fabrication which 
he mentions of minor features has, of 
course, been done for many years. As 
I understand his article, he does not 
intend to drop any existing standards 
of size or amenities generally; the 


JOHN MILTON’S COTTAGE AT CHALFONT ST. GILES 
See letter; A Poet’s Home 


non-existent window sills, owing to 
the thin walls. This might be got over 
by having a projecting square archi- 
trave to house curtains, and letting the 
sill come forward in line with front 
of the projecting architrave. There is 
something very pleasant about the 
deep recessed window with low seat 
in so many of the older houses and 
cottages. CHARLES J. BARKER, 
33, Jury Street, Warwick. 


S1r,—Professor A. E. Richardson, in 
his interesting contribution to your 
issue of November 19 on rural hous- 
ing, disregards the considerable facili- 
ties existing in this country for 


saving that he mentions has, therefore, 
to come out of the structure. 


The ordinary two-storey cottage 
of a less expensive type than Professor 
Richardson illustrates is constructed 
to-day by two 4%-in. brick skins 
with a 2-in. space between. He appar- 
ently proposes to substitute for the 
outside 4%-in. skin a pre-fabricated 
framed timber structure, and by so 
doing to save from £300 to £425. 


If this is the case, I feel sure we 
would all be interested to know how 
it is to be done.—G. M. Burt, 
123, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
SW A. 


DOGS AND TE 
OWNERS 


Str,—The article by your 
dent Miss H. Beamish exe 
so many dog-lovers, incluc 
have not offered their d 
Government for training. | 
trust any animals to the ki: 


ing Miss Beamish advocat«; 


put them down. 


Patience and firmness 
better trainers than the - 


unmercifully as she sugge.' 


OWNER, Uckfield, Sussex. 


S1r,—It was with a great i 
satisfaction that I read Mi 
Beamish’s article entitled 
Theiy Owners. 


‘IR 


rrespon- 
ins why 
myself, 
to the 
ier than 
f train- 

would 


re much 
Pp, used 
—Doc- 


asure of 
> Huldine 
ogs and 


I entirely agree with everything 


she says: 
that a spoilt dog or a spoilt 
abomination to all but its 
parent as the case may be. 
children are quick to take a 
and I wonder how soon the 
Beamish has trained would 


I have always considered 


child is an 
owner or 
Dogs and 
dvantage, 
dogs Miss 
return to 


their old bad ways if they found them- 


selves home 
Cockermouth, Cumberland. 


again.—DocG-owner, 


A POET’S HOME 


S1r,—The dwellings of the famous, 


and, perhaps, especially 


of great 


writers and poets, have both a senti- 
mental and an historical interest for 


many readers. In _ peace- 


time this 


quaint 16th-century cottage at Chal- 


font St. Giles, Buckingham 


shire, was 


visited by many motorists and tourists 


—especially by Americans. 
this that Milton came soon 
Restoration of Charles IT in 


It was to 
after the 
1660. He 


was arrested, as he had been a Parlia- 


mentarian and for a _ time 


Secretary to the Protector 


Latin 
Cromwell. 


On obtaining his release he came to the 


picturesque little village ar 


nd settled 


for a time, and in the cottage, it is 


thought, he wrote at least 
Paradise Lost. 


The curious side chin 


yart of his 


nney is a 


striking feature of the house, which 
is now used for the purpose of a Milton 


Museum.—CLivE HOLLAND, 
Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


Gerrard's 


FOR A SPORTING 


PARSON 


S1r,—With regard to the note in your 


issue of September 17, whic 
reached me, on the St 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
and practical bequest (of hi 
residence for the incumbe 
village of Wartnaby he love 
the Allied Cemetery at 

(Tunisia) last August, an 
grave there. It was neat 
and the regulation cross" 
erected. The cemetery 

immediate outskirts of the 
is screened from the road b 
GopFREY LorinG (Lt.-Co 


SHEDS IN HOU: 
SCHEMES 


S1r,—Mr. Watling’s letterr 
ing provision of sheds to 


Player’ 


h has just 
ibject of 

kindly 
house as 
) to the 
, I was in 


«nfidaville 


saw his 
, tended, 
id been 
on the 
ywn, but 
a wall.— 
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A SCARECROW COUPLE AT HOME 


Sve letter: Scarecrows in Ceylon’s Fields 


new model cottage residences opens a 
wider question. Are not all these 
jdeal pictures and plans of housing 

ppalling in their neatness? 


estates app 
For better or for worse the modern 


yoman makes a fetish of labour- 
aving. But what about the mere 
untidy man? Will the returning 
sldier, for instance, really appreciate 





THE GUARDIAN OF A CEYLON 
GARDEN 


See letter: Scarecrows in Ceylon’s Fields 


such unhomely homes? Presumably 
these model villages will be provided 
with allotments, at a distance. Is 
there any cubby-hole for a pair of 
dirty gardening boots? Any space 
for the exercise of an untidy indoor 
hobby? I have known house-proud 
wives who coerced their men to cross 
new linoleum in stocking feet. 
Outdoors the lay-out shows side- 
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the gadgets and the 
saddleback chairs. But 
if I were the male 
head of the family I 
would take refuge in 
the public-house.—OvutT- 
OF-DATE, Ambleside. 


SPANISH CORK 
Str, — People in the 
country are now becom- 
ing accustomed to the 
enormous stacks of poles 
and cordwood that lie 
awaiting transport along 
the sides of roads and 
lanes. The stack shown 
might be pitwood and 
it might be in England. 
Actually the photograph 
was taken in Spain and 
the stack is—cork, and 20,000 cubic 
feet of it.—A. D. C. LE Sueur, 
Stream Lane, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


SCARECROWS 
IN CEYLON’S FIELDS 


Str,—Some time ago I wrote to you 
about scarecrows erected in Ceylon’s 
paddy fields to protect the crops from 
depredators spiriting away the grain. 
In these days of increased food 
production brought about as a war- 
time emergency measure, it is not 
uncommon to see in our countryside 
large tracts of land opened up in con- 
nection with the food-drive campaign. 
And what is more interesting is that, 
in these extensive plots, the peasant’s 
rural bumour is well illustrated in the 
nature of the scarecrows which he 
often sets up to guard his produce. 
In one photograph, you see a 
man”’ dressed in an Indian gauze 
banian, with dried plantain leaves for 
his lower clothing, keeping watch 
over a garden where chillies are 
growing. His cone-shaped headgear 
and outstretched hands, not to men- 
tion his tall frame, are all intended 
to frighten wild pigs or porcupines 
which emerge from the adjoining 
jungles and dig up the roots fcr food. 
In the other illustration, you see 
a scarecrow couple guarding a maize 
plantation against the raids of parrots 
and monkeys which come in large 
numbers to eat the cobs. Inverted 
earthen pots with white paint con- 
stitute the faces, and a liberal stuffing 
of straw, which is covered by the white 
clothes, lends rigidity to the human 
figures. Some old black thread has 
been pressed into service to do duty 
for the beard and hair, and other 
devices have been used to “ give body”’ 
to the funny pair. 
No wonder the resourceful culti- 
vator is able to save his crop from the 
inroads of the feathered or furry 


“ 





REGIMENTAL GRESTS AT THE TOP OF THE KHYBER PASS 
See letter: A Regimental Art Gallery 


Walks and grass plats up to the door- 
step. Admirable in symmetry and 
“8 pap but these boulevards 
‘0 not seem edapted for the intrusion 
ny Tefuse eptacles, firewood, oil 
ae, pr bird-cages, bicycles, 
dog-kennels, 1) ultry or rabbit hutches, 
or flower-pots. There is no back-yard, 
we St of fence to prevent a 
me 1 straying on to the 
baa women who will live in these 

el dwellings will appreciate 


intruders which, in these parts, are 
legion.—S. V. O. SoMANADER, Baiti- 
caloa, Ceylon. 


A REGIMENTAL ART 
GALLERY 


S1r,—Lieutenant-Colonel D. B. Cal- 
der’s letter A Pegimental Art Gallery 
in your issue of September 11, 1942, 
prompts me to forward the enclosed 
snapshot of regimental crests. on a 
rock at the top of the Khyber Pass, a 
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short distance this side of Landikotal. 
I took the snapshot when I was 
stationed in Peshawar in 1938.— 
T. A. Pace (Lieut.-Col. R.A.M.C.), 
Bombay, India. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
CUT-PAPER WORK 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent 
who writes in Country LIFE, Octo- 
ber 22, about the technique of cut- 
paper work, I,can answer his questions 
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tive cycle of printed and other devices 
which circulated freely among pain- 
ters, engravers, embroiderers and other 
craftsmen, both professional and 
amateur, and provided the models for 
much 18th-century ornament. Mo- 
tives of a closely similar type are of 
course familiar in the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century in painting 
and printing on china, in engraving on 
wine-glasses, and much else. It is 
interesting to find paper-cutters hav- 
ing recourse to similar themes. 


Brigadier-General Sir Bertram Por- 





A STACK OF CORK 
See letter: Spanish Cork 


from my Own experience. I have in 
my possession several specimens which 
were cut for mein my childhood by my 
grandmother. I enclose herewith two 
of the most trifling examples of them. 
I well remember sitting beside her 
while she cut out “paper pictures’”’ to 
amuse me. She was not an artist, and 
did not draw or paint. I never saw 
her copy any picture. She just cut 
the picture “‘out of her head”’ as she 
went along and would say: ‘Now, 
we have a tree, let us put a bird in 
the tree,” and would accordingly cut 
one into it. She generally used a little 
pair of gold embroidery scissors. As 
for paper she used any odd scraps, 
coloured or white, very often torn-off 
sheets of notepaper. While cutting 
she held the paper lightly between 
finger and thumb. I answer your 
correspondent’s questions as follows : 
1, Soft paper; 2, no design drawn be- 
fore cutting; 3, the paper not fixed.— 
Etta MacManon, Guessens, Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire. 


From Brigadier-General Siy Bertram 
Portal. 

S1r,—With reference to recent corre- 
spondence concerning cut - paper 
work, you may perhaps be interested 
to see enclosed two samples taken 
from an album labelled ‘18th Cen- 
tury.” 

The cut-out Chinaman was stuck 
in the album and the other is one of 
several pictures which were evidently 
intended to be cut out, but were not 
completed. The latter seems to prove 
that the design was painted before 
cutting —BERTRAM P. PorTAL, South- 
ington House, Overton, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire. 


[The author of the articles on 
paper-cutting in our issues of July 9 
and 30 (Mr. W. A. Thorpe), who 
replied to our correspondent’s enquiry 
in the issue of October 22, now adds: 
“The figure of the Chinaman and 
the rose with buds belong to a decora- 


tal’s suggestion, based on the album 
which he describes, that the design 
was painted before cutting is con- 
sistent with Mrs. Blok’s practice of 
drawing the design before cutting, and 
with the strong presumption that later 
professionals like Bermingham often 
based their work on portrait or other 
engraving. 

“The other extreme is repre- 
sented by the cuttings of birds in a 
tree and a vase of flowers which 
another correspondent describes from 
her own recollection. In direct cut- 
ting, any piece of paper at hand, white 
or coloured, soft or stiff, might be 





COLOURED CUT-PAPER 
WORK. (Chinaman 2} ins. wide) 
See letter:, The Technique of Cut-paper Work 





IN WHITE PAPER AND RED PAPER. 
See letter: The Technique of Cut-paper Worh 


(Tree 4¥, ins. across) 





THE DEVIL SUPPORTING HOLY WATER 


See letter: The Devil in Church 


used; the design was not drawn or 
painted beforehand on the paper to 
be cut; and it was not copied from a 
picture or engraving. It was invented 
in the act of cutting. 

‘It might be claimed with justice 
that this kind of paper-cutting 
is more truly artistic than the 
other; and the pieces by the corre- 
spondent’s grandmother, making no 
pretension to high artistry, have the 
charm of a child’s drawing. A like 
spontaneity was necessary in 18th- 
century country houses when deft- 
fingered ladies amused the party by 
cutting out the portraits of the gentle- 
men. The same tradition of ‘work’ 
reappears in these cuttings, done with 
‘paper lightly held between finger and 
thumb’ and ‘a little pair of gold 
embroidery scissors.’ 


'*" “The accounts of these two corre- 


spondents confirm the view that 
there was considerable diversity of 
individual practice. A _— survival 
may perhaps be found in the in- 
genious gentlemen who used _ to 
entertain theatre queues by tearing 
up paper into effigies, ofg Napoleon.”’ 
Ep.] 
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THE DEVIL IN 
CHURCH 


S1r,—This extraordin- 
ary font, supported by a 
figure evidently intended 
to represent the devil, 
stands in the church 
of St. Malo at Dinan, 
France. Judging by the 
expression of boredom 
on his face, his Satanic 
Majesty has no great 
liking for his job! 

It is about this 
church that a curious 
story is told. Napoleon 
III, _ visiting Dinan, 
noticed that the building 
had no spire, and gave 
instructions that one 
should be erected. Un- 
fortunately for Dinan, 
but luckily for the town 
of St. Malo, someone 
blundered or misunder- 
stood, and the spire was 
put on the tower of the 
church of St. Vincent at 
St. Malo, instead of on 
that of St. Malo at 
Dinan, which still lacks 
that desirable feature.— 
R. K. Hotmes, Tod’s 
Field, Dollar, Scotland. 


RICHARD WILSON 


Str,—References (e.g. in COUNTRY 
LiFe, July 30 and August 6), to 
Richard Wilson as the ‘‘son of the 
parson of Mold,’’ while literally 
correct, tend to perpetuate the error 
still current in some circles that 
Wilson was a native of Flintshire. So 
much stress has been laid by writers 
on Wilson’s maternal ancestry and 
his relationship to the Wynne family 
that a note on his father’s family may 
not be amiss. 

Richard Wilson was born at 
Penegoes, near Machynlleth, Mont- 
gomeryshire, the son of the Rev. John 
Wilson, rector of that parish who 
later became Vicar of Mold. John 
Wilson was the only son of the Rev. 
Hugh Wilson, the younger son of the 
well-established Wilson family of 
Bwlch-y-llyn, Trefeglwys, Mont- 
gomeryshire. Hugh’s third daughter, 
Elizabeth, married Sir John Pratt and 
was the mother of the first Earl 
Camden, sometime Lord Chancellor. 
At least one writer on Wilson has 
attributed even his cousinship with 
Lord Camden to his mother’s family, 
while another has been “uncertain” 
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whether they were first cousins! Hugh 
Wilson was at one time vicar of his 
native parish and both John and 
Elizabeth spent their first years at 
Ffinnant, Trefeglwys (see Richard 
Bennett: Mcthodistiaeth Trefeglwys, 
1754-1814, page 9). 

Penegoes is wrongly spelt Pinegas 
or Penygoes in several biographies 
of Wilson.—IoRWERTH C. PEATE, De- 
partment of Folk Culture and Industries, 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 


NOTES FROM NORTH 
UIST 


S1r,—About 3 p.m. on October 26 
70 grey lag-geese circled above some 
corn which was in stooks, but they 
decided not to settle for some reason 
or other. The following day two 
different flocks of grey lags were 
observed, each containing about 40 
geese. The first lot noticed were on a 
small fresh-water loch, and the second 
were seen sitting on the sand in the 
middle of the ford at about low tide. 

Throughout the day and even 
after darkness fell there was a con- 
siderable movement of whooper swans. 

On the 29th, about 10.40 a.m. 


their journey tog 
westerly direction. 
During the day I : 
keeper and he told a Fn 
Wednesday, October 20, he Sa gn 
snow-goose among a flock of gre 4 a 
geese. He had his glass on Xho 
for some time and described the sn _ 
goose without any pri mptin ata 
me. He had especially noted the black 
primaries and the red legs ang bill : 


5 


The snipe were m ‘ 
arrival this ciahienien than mae 4 
not till October 22 that they putinw 
appearance, and more cime jn ra 
the following three days, and duri 
this period three 'woodcock were ay 
all of them not far from the Sea sho; * 
—G. B., North Uist. - 


MOUNTAIN TRéNSPORT 


Sir,—Though the war has brought 
some small measure of , achanisation 
at least to the feet of ovr Merioneth- 
shire mountains, sledges «ind miniature 
carts still carry gallar‘ly on where 
nothing with an engine « juld Possibly 
operate—unless it were . tank. — 

Here is a sturdy little cart that 
was lately brought to our viilagesmithy 
for a pair of new tyre: to its solid 


ether in a south. 


A CART FROM THE MOUNTAINS OF MERIONETHSHIRE 


See letter: Mountain Transport 


a flock of 18 white-fronted geese 
passed overhead flying in a westerly 
direction. An hour or so later, while 
fishing for sea-trout on a hill loch, I 
saw four whooper swans come flying 
low behind me to the south-west. A 
few minutes later I heard some 
whoopers from the west as_ they 
approached me; they were eight in 
number. Then came the cry of more 
swans behind me. The original four 
birds had turned back and now met 
and joined the newcomers in front of 
me. Then the 12 swans proceeded on 


WHERE PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD HID FOR FOUR DAYS 


See letter: After Culloden 


wooden wheels, of which it clearly 
stood in need.—CLouGH WILLIAMS 
Exuis, Plas Brondanw, Penrhyndeu- 
dvacth, North Wales. 


AFTER CULLODEN 
Str,—On the slopes of Tigh Mor, i 
the Braes of Glenmoriston, Inverness- 
shire, is a remote cave which Prince 
Charles Edward used as a hiding-placd 
when in flight after Culloden. A pric 
of £30,000 was on his head, and 
MacDonald of Glenalladale was doing 
his best to see him across the hills t 
Poolewe, where, it was hoped, 4 
vessel might be lying to convey hil 
to France. 

On the Braes of Glenmoristo 
Glenalladale gave the Prince into thé 
keeping of the Seven Men of Glen: 
moriston, a little band of brave and 
daring men who had sworn afte 
Culloden that they would carry out 
whenever possible, operations ° 
offence and defence against Cumber 
land and his army. According to 
old account, they made their way 
August 2, 1746, 

into a place called Coirmheadhait 
(in English the Middle Corrie) wher 
they took up their habitation 1 | 
grotto. They made a bed for Hi 
Royal Highness in a closet shape 
out by nature, and seemingly de 
signed by her for the reception ' 
His Royal Highness. 
In the cave the Prince rested four day 
and nights. The retreat is formed b 
a great boulder which, upported 0 
lesser rocks, forms a cavity betwee 
its base and the groun 

At the entrance to t 
marigolds flower; with 
stream of clear, runnin 

During the time ‘ 
ment here the Prince v 
reasons addressed alw: 
MacCullonoy, and he in 
companions should kee; 
on their heads when i! 
He used sometimes to 
meat. the ¢f 

The photograph « ows - 
trance to the cave.—© TON GOR 
Upper Duntulm, Isle o/ Skye. 


- cave mafsi 

it is a smai 

water. 

his conceal 

for secur 
; as Dugal 
sted that h 
heir bonne 
his compan 
jast his 0 
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Sparking PLUGS 


have always had an enviable reputation, 
but when after the war the story of these 
historic days is told in detail, they will be 
found to have played an important part in the 
war effort, not only in the air, but on land and 
sea as well. If in the interval, you find it 
dificult to buy K.L.G. Sparking Plugs for your 
own motor car, you will be tolerant, for 
the needs of the Services must come first. 
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Bursting into Leys 


the plough which is bursting 
up the old grassland to grow super 
crops with the aid of Fisons Ferti- 
lizers, will plough us into leys— 
those luscious new pastures that 
put old grassland to shame and 
give the super quality hay that 
every winter milk producer 
prizes. For the British climate is 
one of the best in the world for 
growing grass, and good grass 
— profitable grass—can come 
only from the !ey. Maximum 
yields, cheap production, healthy 


stock and farming efficiency re- 
ward those who are bursting 
into leys: they are getting the 
best from every ton of Fisons 
Fertilizers which goes on the 
land; they are producing more 
from every acre. 

Fisons Fertilizers are rich in phosphates 
—the backbone of fertility. In common 
with other phosphatic fertilizers, it is 
illegal to apply them to grassland or 
leys. Keep the land in good heart to 
carry the ley by using Fisons on the 
preceding arable crops, and at the time 
of seeding down. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS Ltd. are the largest makers of Complete Fertilizers and 
pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 
through Agricuitural Merchants or direct from the Manufacturers at 
Harvest House, ipswich, and their Branches throughout the country. 











buy Webbs! 


gree Seeds are 


apply without delay 
for Webbs! 1944 
Garden Guide. 

You will find 

it full of 
interest. 
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NO COUPONS restrict your tendency when you 


Seeds as presents for your 
food-growing friends - and such gifts 
will give pleasure from sowing to reaping. 


VEGETABLE 


Webbs’ complete collections of their Pedi- 
riced at 4/-, 5/6, 7/6, 
10/6, 12/6, 21/-, 31/6, 42/-; 63/-, 105/- 
and sent post paid to any 

address in Great Britain. 
They solve the problem of 
choosing individual pack- 
ets, but if you prefer to 
do so or are buying for 
your own sowing, please 
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FARMING NOTES 





A MILLION MORE 
CATTLE WANTED 


IVESTOCK breeding is getting a 
great impetus just now. After 
the intensive campaign to get 
the greatest possible increase 
in the tillage acreage and the 

tonnage of home-grown cereals and 
potatoes, the trend of the farming 
effort is now turning to the cattle side. 
Mr. Hudson said, at Carmarthen a jew 
weeks ago, that Britain is pr bably 
short of cattle by a million head to- 
day and will be shorter still in the 
next two or three years, as more new 
and highly preductive leys are estab- 
lished for grazing. Everyone is begin- 
ning to see the possibilities of carrying 
more stock on his jarm. Where per- 
manent grass land has still to be 
ploughed there will be compensating 
acreages of new leys to replace, and 
more than replace, the old grass. 


* * & 


ARMERS who have some spare 
cash in their bank accounts are 
turning more to pedigree stock. I 
have heard of several cases lately in 
which a farmer is selling his com- 
mercial herd of Shorthorns and intend- 
ing to establish an attested herd of 
pedigree Ayrshires or Friesians. He 
may have to leave his iarm clear of 
cattle for a month or two so as to give 
every opportunity for clearing up 
disease that may be lurking in the 
buildings or the pastures. At to-day’s 
prices, a farmer may well cash com- 
mercial cows at very satisfactory rates. 
I have in iront of me the results of one 
such farm sale where 26 cows of 
varying ages averaged £48 and 10 
heifers in milk averaged £55. This was 
a flying herd. The farmer made a 
practice of buying heifers and getting 
as many autumn-calvers as possible; 
so almost all his cattle were in 1tull 
profit. How much will he have to pay 
for the attested Ayrshires when he 
starts to buy? He will be a very 
shrewd buyer if he can get worth- 
while cows or heifers at an average 
of less than £80 each. He is more 
likely to find that they cost him £100, 
judging by the fast trade at recent 
auctions. Even if Le is prep: red to 
go to an average of £100, tle.e will 
probably be some non-pedigree Ayr- 
shires among them. 


* * & 


T is difficult to say how far the keen 
demand for well-bred dairy cattle 

is due to genuine requirements of 
straightforward farmers who see an 
opportunity now of improving the 
grade of stock on their farms. Cer- 
tainly some of the more extravagant 
prices realised at recent sales have 
been paid by newcomers to farming, 
men who have made their money in 
other industries. No doubt they con- 
sider that a stake in farming is some- 
thing fairly well assured and may 
prove a good standby in the post-war 
period when values oi shares and other 
securities may be debased. Also no 
doubt there is an attraction about 
stock-breeding, whetl.er racehorses or 
farm stock, that appeals to tl e wealthy 
business man. An interest in livestock- 
breeding gives him a standing with his 
country neighbours and impresses his 
friends irom the town. There is no 
harm in all this. The only risk is that 
some of our best livestock may get 
into the hands of people who do not 
know how to manage them to the best 
advantage. I have heard of one 
wealthy man, now busily engaged in 
collecting a Guernsey herd, who took 
his week-end visitors to see a precious 
heifer that he had just buught icr a 
big price. It was 11 o’clock at night, 
and I doubt whether the disturbance 
and the cigar smoke can have done the 
heifer any good. The head herdsman 


was not at all pleased the next 
morning. ’ 
* * * 
HERE is one adv: 
the present trad 
stock are being kept in this country 
I doubt myself whether we shall we 
see again the special demand “s 
pedigree stock bred here. From wht 
I am told by Americar; who hay, 
toured this country an by Englis, 
farmers who have been in America, 
the States now have so; :e Hereford 
as good as and better than many 
pedigree Herefords in the + own Native 
county. The same is tr: - of Jerseys 
The American Jersey < 4 tie No, 
Zealand Jersey may be fa Ler different 
from the original type, ut they are 
probably better suited { + their con. 
ditions. In past years yr pedigree 
breeders have thought to: much about 
the export trade. It hes no doubt 
been delightful to col ect several 
hundred or thousand pc inds for one 
animal shipped abroad, bi t they would 
probably have suited their own 
pockets and benefited tis country 
better if they had conce: trated their 
efforts on getting the ordinary farmer 
here to realise the advantages of better. 
bred stock. 


intage about 
€—the best 


* * * 
HE herd surveys now being 
carried out by the War Agr- 
cultural Committees are revealing the 
extraordinary degree of cross-breed- 
ing, some deliberate and some hap. 
hazard, to which our cattle have been 
subject. Many herds are now so mixed 
that the good qualities of the various 
ingredients must have been lost. 
There is much to be said for the first 
cross, particularly in beef production, 
A white Shorthorn bull and the 
Aberdeen-Angus cow or the Galloway 
makes a first-class beef animal. There 
is something to be said, too, for the 
first cross of the Friesian with the 
Shorthorn. The farmer may expect 
to get more milk from the heilers 
bred, and he probably does. It te 
sticks to a Friesian bull of good 
type there is nothing wrong with this 
breeding policy, but if he then switches 
to a Guernsey or to a Red Poll, the 
result may very well be mongrels that 
have none of the good qualities o1 their 
forbears. The herd survey and the 
advice which Committees should be 
able to give will, it may be hoped, 
clear some confused minds. 
* * * 
OTATOES seem to be moving of 
the farms in my district much 
1aster than at this time last year. We 
have some thousands of troops train- 
ing in the area and a good tonnage ls 
going direct to N.A.A.F.I., but tle 
local greengrocer tells me that he too's 
selling more potatoes. Not so many 
people have grown their own potatoes 
in gardens and allotments, finding that 
they can buy more cheaply than they 
can grow. There is probably too al 
increase in the rate of consumptlon 
“Potato Pete” and the other publicity 
put out by the Ministry of Food earlier 
in the year made people eat mire 
potat es, and, although tis adverts 
ing stopped some montis ago, the 
effect still continues. As the petal? 
crop in my district wa 
heavy we shall soon’be im»© 
Lincolnshire and the othe 
areas. They have been ©¢ 
keep in clamp those varie 
which stcre best into the > 
Scotland had a bumpe 
season, byt, even so, pt $i: 
not be too plentiful by th late 5 eet 
A spring campaign into t € Continen 
of Europe weuld no 
additional calls on our Si 
tainly no one need \ 
whether his potatoes will 
Cincr} 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





LORD ROSEBERY’S 
MENTMORE ESTATE 


ORD ! 2»OSEBERY has decided to 
ispose o1 4, 500 acres of jarms 
L the Mentmore estate, near 
ehton Buzzard, Bediord- 
ire. There are 19 or 20 
Cheddington, Marsworth. 


rms, 
nee ind other parishes, in or 
on the e of the Vale of Aylesbury. 
In adc three licensed houses will 
pe sold. lessrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley the agents, and an auction 
may 1 Id early next year. The 
Manor ‘m at Hoggestcn is an 
origina -abethan house with panel- 
ling. 1 Rosebery intends to retain 
the ma! 1, the stud farms and other 
portior the estate. Although it is 
not inc i in the coming offer, the 
mansi y be mentioned on account 
of its a ectural and other interest. 
Baron er de Rothschild built it, 
in the - 1851, of Ancaster stone, 
accordi to designs by Sir Joseph 
Paxton 1 Mr. G. A. Stokes. Two 
years | the Mentmore Stud began 
to take ‘table place in the annals 
of rac among its more recent 
achiev ts was the winning of the 
immed pre-war Derby, by Blue 
Peter id in this district is some 
of the iest in the country, and 
among se who have farmed it may 
be met ied the late Mr. Macdonald, 
a recog d authority on agriculture, 
who held land at Cheddington for 


some years, 
RISING PRICES IN 
BERKSHIRE 


Ik NORMAN J. WATSON, Br., 
has sold over £80,000 worth of 
Berkshire land, being the Sulhamstead 


estate, a freehold of 1,442 acres, five 
miles to the west of Reading and a 


mile {rom the Bath road and Theale. 
Mr. Alexander C. Siese (Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley) conducted 
the auction at Reading. High prices 
were realised for most of the 40 lots 
that came under the hammer, and 
demand for property of the kind in 
question is evidently increasing month 
by month. Three lots had been with- 
drawn before the auction. The timber 
on the various holdings was the subject 
of separate valuations; for example, 
£1,211 in the case of Woolwich Green 


Farm, 267 acres, which realised 
£8,211; Hosehill Farm, 78 acres, 
timber £516, which made £5,146. 
The Home Farm, 298 acres, timber 


£1,350, sold for £12,100, to the tenant; 
and Abbots House Farm, 239 acres 
comprising three or four lots with a 
total timber valuation of £2,208), 
lor £12,208. ‘The land is partly water 
meadow in the Kennet valley and 
partly arable on the higher sections. 
rhe fishing in the Kennet is let at a 
merely nominal rent to an angling 


society, subject to a condition that 
members of the Forces, if in uniform, 
may fish free of charge. Water 
meadows by the Kennet realised up 
to £50 an acre; the cottages and 
modern houses found ready buyers in 
spite of controlled tenancies and life 
tenanc The highest price among 
these was £2,200 for a Tudor building, 
Brazen] id House, at present occu- 
pied ¢ wo cottages, with 8 acres. 
Small pts of land were presented by 
or No n Watson to Sulhamstead 
Village © ‘all trustees, and the swim- 
ming ¢ The proceeds from the 
charge _alf a crown each for auction 
particu! will go to the R.A.F. 
Pilots’; 1 Crews’ Fund. 
SCO? H GROUSE MOORS 
bE [ACKINTOSH OF 
\ !NTOSH (Inverness-shire) 
estate he extent of approximately 
37 sq liles, are in the market. 
The y 1 section is the Moy Hall 
pp \ acres, mostly consisting 
of oro 


ors, With a good mansion, 


The adjoining estate of Daviot, 3,740 
acres, is chiefly grouse moor, and this 
also has a nice mansion. Adjacent to 
both the aforenamed properties is 
Meallmore, a mansion and roundly 
9,000 acres. The three properties, 
though primarily shooting estates, 
comprise a goodly acreage of farms, 
which are let at remunerative rents. 
It is a long while since so large an area 
of Scottish land came into the market 
at one moment. A Highland corre- 
spondent, giving a preliminary notifi- 
cation of the impending disposal, adds 
that at present he has not any details 
of the game-bags or other sporting 
details, but that “they are of imposing 
magnitude. 


RE-DEVELOPMENT IN 
LONDON 
ERTAIN representatives of very 
_A considerable City properties are 
pressing for an early declaration of 
plans and policy regarding re-planning. 
One perplexing question will be 
how to arrive at an equitable and 
liberal basis of dealing with the 
many owners of premises and _ sites 
that, by reason of their smallness or 
their situation, have been virtually 
smothered, perhaps absorbed or ex- 
tinguished would be more exact, for 
these can never again revert to the 
original use and contro]. Mere estima- 
tion of value by reference to super- 
ficial area must absolutely fail as a 
criterion of adequate compensation. 
A simple and familiar instance is the 
freehold with no more frontage than 
that of an ordinary old-fashioned 
small shop. Scores of such properties 
were until 1939 subdivided in various 
tenancies, every one of which yielded 
profitable opportunities to holders. 
It was not necessary to have as much 
as half the shop; indeed here and there 
a street frontage of three or four feet 
had so little floor space appurtenant 
to it that the trader needed to be 
something of an acrobat to enter it by 
crawling through a sort of cupboard 
docr. Half-shops, one half perhaps 
thriving {from the sale of cigarettes, 
and the other balf flourishing by the 
sale of sweets, produced substantial 
rents, and above the shops were 
half a dozen small rooms, dignified 
by the name of offices. Yet the whole 
of the premises, perhaps having not 
more than 400 sq. ft. per floor and a 
total cubic capacity of 3,000 ft., earned 
a relatively higher rent than twice the 
same space in many _ pretentious 
modern blocks. 


NEED FOR MODERATE RENTS 
SSUMING a trader can be re- 
housed on or near his original 
site, will he be able to pay the rent 
reasonably required for expensive new 
accommodation? Very often such a 
rent would preclude the possibility of 
resuming a once profitable business. 
These and a thousand and one similar 
points seem to justify those who argue 
that ways and means must be con- 
sidered when re-planning proposals 
reach a definite stage. Many agents 
are afraid that new accommodation 
in the City may be so costly that a 
new impetus may be given to the 
westward movement of many old- 
established concerns. In the mean- 
while it is not surprising that business 
in selling and leasing City property has 
fallen to a low ebb, in fact, has ceased 
for the time being, and millions of 
pounds yearly are consequently lost. 
But if a generally accepted scheme for 
re-making the City were enunciated 
to-morrow neither labour nor ma- 
terials are available or likely to be ‘or 
a long while to come. This applies not 
only to “the Square Mile’ but to 
every district in London, and most 
other war-damaged areas. 
ARBITER. 
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FLORA’S GAY LASS of 
CLAVERHAM 55602, 
illustrated opposite 
‘Sire: Slogan Gay Lad ¢ 
of Claverham. Dam: * 
Flora of Southern 
Dawn), is one of the 
Claverham herd of 
pedigree attested 
Guernsey cattle foun- 
dedin 1929 by Mr.G F. Dee-Shapland, 
at Green Farm, Claverham, Bristol. 
The herd is yet another example of 
the remarkable progress that has 
been made in the growth of pedigree ™ 
Guernsey breeds since the days when the monks of Brittany first 
brought the animals to their newly adopted country. 

The Claverham Herd has been notably successful at most of the 
leading shows, and has won the Harold Jackson Trophy for the best 
three-year-old average for milk and butter fat. This was the first 
time that a Guernsey breed had won this coveted award. 

Flora’s Lass gave 8,941} Ibs. of milk from May 10, 1942, to Feb. 24, 1943, 
on her second lactation, and continued giving 21 Ibs. daily after 
that date. 
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Guernseys as a 
breed are long 
lived. and their 
popularity is con- 
firmed by the 
eager demand for 
their acquisition 
when sales are 
arranged and far- 
mers forgather. 





GRIGINATORS OF G EQUIPMEy> 
= FARM Ma ereRIE ene." 


A GUERNSEY OF 20 YEARS AGO 


AVELING-BARFORD L? 


GRANTHAM _ LINCS. 





MACHINES & ENGINES 
FOR THE BARN & FARM 


THE MUNITIONS 
OF FOOD PRODUCTION 


Under present conditions there are bound to 
be disappointments, but if you will consult your 
‘“‘BAMFORD”’ Agent he will endeavour to meet 
your requirements. 













The “NU-DRIVE SU’ REME"”’ 
Manure Distributor 


“Rap‘d”’ Mills and all kinds 
of Barn Machinery 


Other Manufactures: Mowers and Hay Machinery, Potato- 
Diggers, Engines, Cattle Bowls 
















BAMFORDS > UTTOXETER 


TO H.M. THE KING 


Nu, Nu MEN Ship, SERy “rp, 
Ain RSEry RSER y AND Ts For ICE & 


VIFELLA HOL SE NOTTINGHAM 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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THE GIFT 
THAT’S WELCOMED 
BY ALL 


Whatever the ages, whatever the tastes 
of your family, friends or staff, National Savings Gift 
Tokens are the perfect answer to your gift problem. 
They're easy to buy — from any Post Office, Trustee 
Savings Bank, War Savings Centre or through your 
Savings Group, in units of 15/- up to any amount. 
They’re easy to give — send them through the post with 
your Christmas greetings. They're pleasant to receive — 
tecause your gift starts to grow in value as soon as the 
Tokens are exchanged for Savings Certificates or used to 
make a deposit in the Post Office or a Trustee Savings 
Bank. Be in the fashion and MAKE THIS A SAVINGS 


eS” CHRISTMAS. 
SS 


v wt SERRY 


NATIONAL > 
SAVINGS 4 
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A FORTRESS BEFORE 
THE FLOOD 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N the cold heights of the Andes 
there are things difficult to 
explain. There is, for example, 
at 13,000 ft. above sea-level, a 

fortress built of huge blocks of red 
porphyry. The nature of the country 
makes one ask why it was put there, 
and how it got there, considering that 
those vast stones would have to be, 
somehow, hauled up steep rock faces 
where the foot can hardly find a rest. 


Then there are, in the rare 
atmosphere and the high altitudes, 
signs on the cliff-faces of cultivation 
terraces. Why was the trouble taken 
to provide for cultivation where 
nothing can be cultivated ? 


ANDES SUBMERGED 


But what if those rock-faces were 
once the shores of deep fiords? Then 
the megaliths could have been floated 
approximately to the places where we 
find them to-day. What if the taut 
Andean air were once tropical? Then 
indeed cultivation terraces would have 
a use. And, as a final middle-stump 
question, what other supposition can 
explain these and other phenomena 
but this supposition: that, once, the 
Andes were submerged all but the 
peaks, and that on these projecting 
needles of the earth there lived a 
people who laboured under a tropic 
sun? 

And when would that be? Oh, says 
Mr. H.S. Bellamy, about a quarter of 
a million yearsago. Mr. Bellamy gives 
his answer in Built Before the Flood 
(Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.). 


Mr. Bellamy is a disciple of an 
Austrian ‘‘cosmologist,’? Hans Hoer- 
biger, who died in 1931. Hoerbiger 
had arrived at some startling con- 
clusions concerning the things that 
have happened to this earth in the 
past and that will happen to it in the 
future. Mr. Bellamy accepts these 
conclusions. He applied them to an 
elucidation of the Book of Revelation, 
and the result seemed to me the most 
remarkable example of wild assertion 
unsupported by evidence that I had 
even come upon in a book supposed 
to have some scientific basis. In his 
present book he applies the Hoerbiger 
theories to a consideration of ancient 
ruins (which he frankly admits he has 
not himself seen) at Tiahuanaco in the 
high Andes. This time, his book is 
altogether more persuasive. It left 
me not in a negative mood but in sus- 
pended judgment. 

I have once 
before in these 
columns said some- Ny 
thing about Hoer- 
biger’s theories, but § 
I must recapitulate, § 
or Mr. Bellamy’s § 
book will not be 
understood. Our § 
moon, said Hoer- § 
biger, is not the § 
only moon this earth 
has had. Before she § 
came, we had other § 
moons, one at a time. § 
Each of these moons 
gradually approach- 
ed nearer to the 
earth setting up 
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AAAAAAMAAIAD 
BUILT BEFORE 
By H. S. Bellamy 
(Faber and Faber, 12s. €d.) 


THE SPIRIT OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
By A. L. Rowse 


BRITISH CLUBS 
By Bernard Darwin 
(Collins, 4s. 6d.) 


By Henry Green 


PPAPUPUPPVAUA 


tremendous disturbances, ; fecting the 
way of life of all the pevole on the 
planet, altering the distribution 9 
seas and temperature. F° ally, each 
moon in its turn disint: ‘ated and 
showered itself down upo:. the earth 
in an epoch of horror and idespread 
tragedy. 

Then there would fol! 
of calm. This would enc 
earth began to attract a n 
The “‘capture”’ of a new n 
be accompanied by disaste 
terrible than those which 
the disintegration of the 
But finally this new moon 
its safe orbit; and moon, 
sun could all live in peac 
This is the phase we are nov 
enough to be enjoying; but 
ahead of humanity (assumi 
ity survives) there lies a re 
disaster: another break-u; 
other “‘capture.”’ It is a 1 
us, only of academic interest 1nd other 
matters are more pressing; but Mr. 
Bellamy thinks our next moon will 
probably be Mars. 


’ @ period 
when the 
Satellite, 
Nn would 
Only less 
ime with 
old one, 
yuld find 
arth and 
together, 
‘ortunate 
mewhere 
human- 
tition of 
and an- 
atter, to 


BETWEEN MOONS 


Well, what has all this to do with 
ruins high up in the Andes? This. 
You must understand that the 
phenomena of the moon’s approach 
and break-up do not work themselves 
out in one clap of doom. They proceed 
throughout generation after genera- 
tion. One thing which is happening, 
say Hoerbiger and Bellamy, is that 
the seas are all drawn down to the 
central bulge of the earth. There they 
form a girdle rushing round the earth 
and gradually rising. Now it is Mr. 
Bellamy’s view that the point was 
reached when this girdle rose to a 
height which left only the highest 
mountain-tops uncovered. In _ the 
Andes, in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
and elsewhere, these island refuges 
lifted themselves out of the deep and 
were inhabited throughout many 
generations by all sorts and con- 
ditions of people who had escaped 
from catastrophe in the lowlands. 


By some of these people, in a 
tropic atmosphere engendered by the 
rise of the waters, the great Andean 
buildings were put up, Mr. Bellamy 
thinks. Up there, 12,000 ft. above 
present sea-level, lakes, marshes and 
deserts are still salt. How, and why? 
A later cosmic convulsion drained 
away the sea, and 
§ from that day to 

this the great intr- 
cate carve! build- 
ings have :-mained, 
mute evidence ol 
men’s triu: pbs and 
disasters. 

The e+ 
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by Mr. Be 
a book \ 
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seems to sage 
1] the scient1 
ae if they are correct, they open ine 
‘ before him and behind him, 





call for their investigation by 


fic talent of the world. 


man, bot! : Sat 
undreamed-of perspectives of majestic 
chastenini:, experience, and they estab- 
lish the presence on earth of a highly 
develope’ culture much farther back 
than any ‘nat has been till now con- 
ceived would give us man as 
artist a before the time when we 
think of 1 as a Shambling semi-ape. 
Built B the Flood is at least a 
terrific to imaginative specula- 
tion. 
A } cIS OF HISTORY 

T ne the history of England 
from tl ne when it was inhabited 
by th berian people who are 
suppose have been here even 
before t ‘Its, to touch on dynasties 
and dy > wars, on religion and 
social ¢ », on music and painting, 
writing scientific thought, and to 
bring al s up to these days we live 
in with ‘olume of 150 pages: this 
require re than a little audacity 
and sel fidence. Mr. A. L.. Rowse 
has mac > attempt in a book called 
The Sp f English History (Cape, 
7s. 6d. 

TI ook makes a_ useful 
“refres ourse’’ for anyone who 
already ows something of the 
matter is thus able to amplify 
statem¢ which, when baldly made, 
may be .sleading. For this reason, 
I would  t give the book to anyone 
whose fir. | opinion might be formed 
by it. ‘lie trouble is that, with so 
much ground to cover, the author’s 
statements must be bald, even con- 
cerning those matters where both 
sides should be examined if any 
sort of worth-while opinion is to be 
formed. 


I must give one or two examples. 
Dealing with the ‘‘enclosure’’ move- 
ment in agriculture, the author says : 


“Tt left 


labourers, 


a large class of landless 
a peculiarity of the English 


social system. Fortunately for them, 
the concurrent development of indus- 
try absorbed them, with some ups and 


downs of 
siderable 


adjustment; so that a con- 
internal migration from the 


country to the new industrial areas 
was an underlying feature of the new 


century.” 


Now 


this cannot be questioned 


as a bare statement of fact, but— 


especially 


in the cheerful phrase ‘‘ with 


some ups and downs of adjustment”’ 
—it would convey to an unwary 


reader th 


at, after all, everything had 


worked out for the best. It certainly 
would not convey to him what I 


believe to be the truth: 


that these 


few words are skimming blithely over 


a crisis-1 


uoment of history whose 


effects, in the top-heavy growth of 
industrialism, are perhaps implicit in 
our present disasters. 


Then 
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NO SHADOWS 


, Speaking of the intellectual 
the eighteenth century, Mr. 
ludes ‘‘ Priestley, discoverer 
,’ and that is all we hear of 
in the brevity of the book 
makes enlargement diffi- 
should be known that the 
of his countrymen—not 
+b, but many scientists, too 
iestley out of his native 


. feeling all through that 
le of the picture had been 
meerning Wesley, the 
es that his doctrine, 
| politically conservative, 

cul effect of keeping the 
quiet during the danger- 
2ed times of the French 


Revolution.”’ True again, but there 
is not enough emphasis, in my view, 
on what the “lower orders’’ had to 
grumble about. J. L. Hammond 
might never have written. 


In short, this is a ‘‘success story”’ 
—the success of a tiny island on the 
fringes of civilisation that became one 
of the arbiters of the world. It is well 
worth reading if, as I have said, you 
know where to apply a pinch of salt. 


OUR CLUBS 


Mr. Bernard Darwin has con- 
tributed an amusing and knowledge- 
able volume on British Clubs (4s. 6d.) 
to Messrs. Collins’s “Britain in 
Pictures” series. It is well to realise 
the spirit in which he has approached 
his task. On his last page he tells this 
story. ‘‘The famous Burnaby of 
Khiva, so runs the story, was once 
wearing a Household Brigade tie when 
he was addressed by an angry gentle- 
man with the words ‘Are you aware, 
sir, that you are pirating the colours 
of the Upper Tooting Bicycle Club?’ 
That gentleman has become immortal 
by his absurdity, but we must be care- 
ful to understand why he was absurd. 
It was not for being ignorant of the 
Guards’ colours, nor for being an 
ardent Tooting patriot, but for losing 
alike his sense of humour and his 
sense of proportion over an entirely 
trivial question.”’ 


Mr. Darwin preserves his senses 
of humour and proportion, and if 
you want a book that treats the British 
Club as a holy ark on which impious 
hands should not be laid, then this 
is not the book for you. What Mr. 
Darwin thinks of the ancient and 
cloistered type of club is admirably 
summed up in one telling phrase: 
““All club revolutions are in favour of 
the status quo.’’ But he is aware that 
there are other clubs than these, and 
gives them due weight. The most 
admirable club I know is the Three 
Hour Lunch Club, but that is not 
British. It functions, incredibly, amid 
the rush and bustle of New York, a 
civilised reproof to snack-bars and 
snatchers of lunch from conveyor 
belts. 


QUEER CHARACTERS 


Mr. Henry Green’s novel Caught 
(Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d.) ends with a 
vivid description of the great blitz 
on the East London docks. But most 
of the book is concerned with the 
mood and the moment of waiting for 
the blitz to come. 


We have had some books ascrib- 
ing heroism enough to the firemen, 
both voluntary and professional. It 
may have been a little difficult to 
believe in the magnitude of their 
undiluted virtues as portrayed in 
some of them; but it is equally diffi- 
cult to believe in the group manning 
the sub-station here described. All of 
them seem to be on the verge of 
physical or moral or mental dis- 
integration. They go in heavily, 
according to their purses and inclina- 
tions, for wine and women or beer 
and inhibitions. Two of them have 
mad relatives; one of them commits 
suicide, and most of them find the 
accessibility of London women to be 
at a higher level than is apparent toa 
normal eye. Lush, very lush. 


Mr. Green has the makings of a 
writer in him, but his style at present 
tends to pretentiousness, and his 


“persons of the drama”’ would have 
more sense of reality if one or two of 
them were just people such as most 
of us meet, after all, on most days of 
our lives, 
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\_ % THE DISCOVERY OF RAYON 


TT HE 1 Paris Exhibition is a date 
-/ and place to remember; it was here 
that Courtaulds first interested themselves 
in the process which gave the world the 
lovely fabrics known as Courtaulds Rayon. 
Characteristically, once Courtauids had 
decided to “‘take up”’ the new process, they 
threw themselves heart and soul into re- 
search and development. Success did not 
come easily. Disappointments and set- 
backs beset the _— of progress: but per- 
severance and financial fortitude brought 
its reward, and in due course Courtaulds 


COURTAULDS — the greatest name in RAYON 








rayon was made available to the public. 
Viewed from present-day standards, 
these first rayon materials seem but poor 
travesties of the lovely supple, shimmer- 
ing fabrics so popular before the war. 

It is one of to-day’s necessary hardships 
that Courtaulds rayon is scarce, but with 
the return of Peace, Courtaulds rayons will 
again be obtainable in even greater variety 
than before. In addition, new develop- 
ments in other spheres are being perfected 
to add to the amenities of 
modern living. 
























Mistletoe and holly 


Although we manufacture Zug we do not make footwear, 
In the event of difficulty—and supplies are necessarily 
restricted these days— 
| write to us for name 
of your nearest shoe 
store using Zug. 


UPPER LEATHER 





ere active ploughs..... 
pleasant hum of the threshing machine..... 
busy days which make the countryman and country- 
woman glad of comfortable water-resisting foot- 
wear. Shoes with Zug uppers, pliable, waterproof, 
smart, are made for just such days, And for those who 
prefer leather with a smooth finish there is 
Aquatite...., Look for the familiar oval labels. 


WEATHER 
WISDOM : 


“If New Year's Eve 
night-wind blows south 
It betokeneth warmth 
and growth If west, much 
milk, and fish in the sea; 
If north, cold and storms 
there will be; If east, 
the trees will bear much 
fruit; If north-east, 
flee it, man and brute!"’ 


See, en 


The Beathenr for the tdovr Life 


W. AND J. 








MARTIN—TANNERS—GLASGOW 
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(Left) This is the type of dress that is 
smart for Christmas festivities—dark 
and tailored, in a heavy rayon marocain. 
The stitching in front of this ‘‘ Jersey- 
de-Luxe’’ model makes it look like a 
jumper suit. From Jenners of Edinburgh 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
DENES 


(Below) Strassner’s wide mushroo 

felt, black with black grosgrain bow 

The gold coin necklace comes fro.) 
Harrods and is one of many 


HE BLACK Dh 


and MF accedouted 


In the London restaurants and night clubs, 
it is the plain black frock that stands out in 
the memory as the smartest. These frocks are 
worn with beautiful accessories and the hair is 
dressed elaborately. Usually, two diamond 
clips are pinned on at the throat. When the 
hair is piled on top of the head in a smooth 
Pompadour all kinds of jewels and flowers are 
pinned in. When down, in sleek waves and a 
page-boy roll, the crown is left smooth and a 
skull cap in satin or velvet, or in tulle banded 
with velvet or satin, is added, or a spangled 
snood. Sometimes these caps are eml broidered 
with sequins, sometimes worn with a round veil 
bordered with a line of copper or gold-col loured 
sequins that floats on to the shoulder and is 
very becoming. Tiny feather hats are worn 
too. These perch forward and are pre’ tiest 1 
pastel feather pads, each in a differen bright, 
clear colour. Over the dress goes a mi -k coat, 
ora plain black topcoat lined with cocc. brown 
fur, or scarlet fiannel, chamois-coloued vel- 
veteen, or sometimes with curly lambs'0. _ 

The cloth coats are cut, like the mk, with 
turn-down collars and hang straight om the 
shoulder. Sometimes linings are qui! ed and 
worn as a separate bright sleeveles: coatee. 
The gay flash of colour is most effectiv against 
the dark black frock. When a larger ha 
such as the mushroom felt we hav: 


frocks black woollen has a gathered front and a 
fes- V neckline. Another black has a fluted ruffle 
miking a bustle effect but in front only, lined 
with taffeta. The result is to make the waist 
look minute, and this effect is further accentu- 
ated by the sweater line of the closely fitting 
top, a plain round neckline and three-quarter 
sleeves. A pale blue woollen has a charming 
little waist-yoke in black at the back only. The 
pale blue waistband ties over this black inset 
and there is a narrow band of black running 
round the hem. This flash of black at the back 
of the waist is a great change after the many 
two-coloured effects achieved by yokes, front 
and sleeves. Jumper suits are gathered to the 
side seams and have white piqué bows that look 


OST of the many attractive 
for Christmas and New Year 
tivities are in the seven-coupon 
range; that is, they are rayon. 
These rayons are in a heavy weave with a matt 
surface, are hard wearing and tailor easily into 
the simple styles that are the prevailing fashion. 
At the same time, they are soft enough to be 
gathered at the top and moulded to the waist- 
line. This winter, the frocks often have no 
collar, so that all kinds of accessories and 
jewellery can be added to make a change at 
the simple round neckline, and these round- 
necked frocks have the new back fastening, 
usually in the form of round, flat buttons at 
the centre back, some showing, some set in a 
placket. The smartest of all are the black as if a butterfly has alighted on each pocket. 
frocks, though many bright colours and tones A good dinner dress at Marshall and 
of stone and beige are also shown. In the  Snelgrove’s in heavy rayon marocain has a 
11-coupon range there is great variety of styles, jumper top that ends at the waistband like a 
most of them in thin wool crépe or a wool lumber jacket and ties under the left arm. The 
marocain that is backed with rayon and very _ neck is left collarless and three chunky gold 
pleasant to wear in consequence; it is abso- bars of buttons are the only ornament. The 
lutely uncrushable and the silk backing slips on sleeves just cover the elbow, and the dress is 
easily and does away with linings. gay ina holly-berry red, as well as the prevailing 
In the ‘Jersey-de-Luxe’’ collection for black. A black jumper suit is left completely 
1944, there is a series of these black frocks. plain, save for a single vest pocket that is 
They knife-pleat the fronts of some, so that they dripping with black silk fringe. A one-piece 
look like the front of a man’s dress shirt, and at Hardy Amies’s in wool has a vest studded 
give them turn-down collars. Others have tiny with tiny glittering gold beads, more beads 


s worn, 
photo- 


box pleats on the top that continue down the 


skirt. A completely different style in a gossamer 


decorating the broad ends of the sash belt, 
which has fringed ends. 


: jacket 


graphed from Strassner, a short boxy ft ! 
scarlet, 


is prettiest—white lambskin lined wit! 
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Great Coat 
Comfort 


service’ men who take cover 
inthes © warmth of a well- 
cutAus' Reed greatcoat can 
defy th nly enemy in this 
island- 1e weather. Our 
Service atcoatsaretailored 
from cl % made by the best 
mills i e country and are 


priced fro.a £11. 14. 3d. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone: Regent 6789 











THE POPULAR 
DIRNDL SKIRT 


goes out with success for 

wartime evenings and special 

occasions, saving precious 
coupons. 


This delightful version for the 
youthful figure is in heavy 
black mousse crepe with 
gold-studded stiffened corse- 
let belt. Waists 25 to 28 ins. ; 
lengths 26 to 28 ins. £4 


(4 coupons) 


Charming blouse in georgette, 


in pink, white and 
blue. (4 coupons) 6.7.3 


Debenham 
\  &breebody 


WIGMORE ST., W.1 


LANgham 4444 (Debenham’s Ltd.) 





aegmar 
SCARF TOKENS 
For Xmas Gifts-exchangeable 


for any of our newest topical 
oF propaganda scarves- 


Tokens priced at 447, 
55/10, 7810, 1014, 12340, 
& 135" obtainable only from 


z 


16. 7ROSVENOR STREET, 
“ONDON. W.I. 
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They have become the parents 
of today 


Twenty-five years ago these Children were our customers, 
Wise Mothers recognised in CHILPRUFE the best under- 
wear procurable, giving the utmost Protection and Dura- 
bility. These very children are the parents of today, still 
wisely seeking the best for their children, and so the tradition 
of CHILPRUFE is carried on through troublesome. as well 
as peaceful times. 

This tradition has also been extended to the Utility Under- 
wear which we are now making. 


CHILPRUFE 


e tobely yor ~~ 
INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED, LEICESTER 
Governing Director : JOHN A. BOLTON 
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(Left) Sponge bag in 
‘American cloth in cream 
dotted with coral, lined oil- 
silk; chiffon handkerchief 
with powder puff; pink net 
pot-pourri sachets tied with 
apple green ribbons. All 
couponless, except for the 
powder puff. which takes 
half of one coupon. Deben- 
ham and Freebody 


(Right) One coupon suffices 
for a box of lawn handker- 
chiefs embroidered with 
fairy-tale animals : four fine 
linen embroidered handker- 
chiefs, two large dotted 
chiffons or pastel chiffons 
embroidered with sprigs of ty rye ce 6hCll 
flowers. | Debenham and : 3 - 
Freebody me DSi: bE / 


opossum, squirrel, stranded skunk, Vv 


‘ seal, 
ocelot or nutria. 


ELTS and necklaces glitter on these < frocks 

and both are couponless and > good 

presents. There are narrow gold kid | in the 

stores, fancy ones in gold crochet threa ) match 

snoods, gold and silver ones in pla braid, 

Harrods have a large selection of neckl , Chains 

slung with coins, seals, charms or tas Other 

couponless gift suggestions are: a t for a 

permanent wave or a set of shampoos 1g next 

year—any hairdresser will fix this ar is the 

herbal shampoo that is so excellent fo. e hair: 

cosy pram rugs at Marshall and Snelgr. <’s all in 

rabbit-skin, white one side, shell pink ¢ other, 

Lambskin muffs and hoods for little girls — e quaint, 

muff bags in flat furs for grown-ups mst useful, 

Horrockses have been able to release som of their 

famous Utility sheets for Christmas, and they make 

(Above) Scarlet truck with squirrel driver. splendid presents; so do spectacle-cases in brocade that come from 
Wooden wagon and a green and yellow leather + ebenham and Freebody’s. Games for two at Gorringes include Dover 
elephant. All from Gorringes Patrol and Tri-Tactics. The old favourites, table tennis, chess and 

(Left) Brown velveteen rabbit with cotton “raughts are plentiful at Hamleys, also some new ways oi playing 
apron and shopping basket. Debenham and Snakes and ladders and ideas for breaking the ice at a party. There are all 
Freebody kinds of lighters ina numberof shapesandsizes. P. Joyce REyNotps. 


CROSSWORD No. 724. © tessa two wor, 7 2 


3. Beef is often this as a matter of course (5) 
I'wo guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions . Living example of crime (three words, 4, 2,3 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 724, Country Lire, Animal of Central Africa (5 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the - Animal of Central Africa (9) 
first post on Thursday, December 16, 1943. 11. Environs (7) 
Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. . Second-hand golf ball (7) 
3. Singular instance of 30 (3) 
. Stratagem (7) 
. Man of iron resolution (7) 
. When it’s super it’s abnormal (7) 
. What the red rag did to the bull? (7) 
. Confess in town to-night (3) 
25. Almost everyone does this before he gets out 
of bed (two words, 5, 2) 
3. A man who does this perhaps takes nine 
drinks (7) 
29. It can fill itself with Sunday airs (5) 
. How a teetotaller orders a double (three 
words, 3, 3, 3) 
. A thread (5) 
. Arrangement for an underground movement 
(9) 


F A s . s DOWN. 
ory | be ATA . A flower that blooms in the spring (5 
the Aaditional Whine 


. Conclude (5) 
of the Englishman 











. Where everyone is hot-headed (7 

. Argue (7) 

. A saint on the railway (7) 

. Square meal for the crooked ? o words, 
3 


Auk ON 


’ . y 
. De mortuis nil nisi bonum for in: e (three 
words, 1, 5, 3) 


A Chirped (9) 
ea LINg = * 7 se & : | a yd to Rio (9) 


3. “Or to take arms against a —— ee 
nlet (3) 








Old Ta way . Laundryman, wash away ! (3) 
To rise again (7) 


C 0 N C 0 R D P 0 R T Name A gun ae a from the French | 1798 (two 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) words, 4, > right 








Address . What you should always do the 


V . 
OER 6 BOTTLE lines (7) 
4 . To separate (two words, 4, 3) 


. Its waters washed out the past 


SOLUTION TO No. 723. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which . End of the crossword (5) 
appeared in the issue of December 3, will be announced next week. 











W. H. CHAPLIN & CO. LTD. Estd. 1867 ‘ : ‘ aie casa , a . . 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Merchants, Distillers ACROSS. 1, A ring at the door; 8, Siding; 9, Kidding; 12, Iris; The winner of Crossword . 3 92 1s 
and Vineyard Proprietors. LONDON - GLASGOW 13, A son of a gun; 15, Digit; 16, Stoopers; 17, The; 18, Raillery; 20, Tiler; 

23, Amalgamate; 24, Acme; 26, The like; 27, Antler; 28, Nursery Mrs. A. E. Taylor, 9 Tudo Avenne, — 
cannons. DOWN. 2, Raining; 3, Nail; 4, August; 5, hw age , 6, End aa ve yior, Y, Publis 
of month; 7, Regent Street; 10, Ingle; 11, Kindergarten; 14, Stalagmite; xX. the @.] 
16, Shy; 17, Trumpery; 19, Image;421, Lectern; 22, Strata; 25, Eton. West St. Leonards, Si se 
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LL THE YEAR ROUND 


43 


ie SILVER LADY CAFE provides hot 

‘3 and food for hungry and homeless men 

,d women and also suitable clothing 
whenever possible. 


Your kind assistance will be greatly 
appreciated at THIS season. 


onations and discarded clothing to—Miss Betty Baxter, 


_ 7 HE SILVER LADY FUND? 
6, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 


. WALLET tA Opt LIB I oe) 














DD A N DD EK 14 attacks every 


seventh person—young and aged—healthy 
and ailing. Cancer claimed 70,000 victims 
Aiding the fight against this 
frightful scourge is The 
finest 


last year. 
self-protection. 
Royal Cancer Hospital employs the 
Cancer, 


equipment in its treatment of 


and conducts unceasing research into the 


Join the 
crusade—send what you can to aid this work. 


THE 


ROYAL CANCER 
HOSPITAL ¢. 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C.2 


cause and cure of the disease. 


Bankers: 
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AIR SEA RESCUE 


CITIZENS 


Your appreciation of gallant deeds may be expressed 
by sending a CHRISTMAS contribution to the 


WOMEN OF THE EMPIRE 
VICTORY GIFT 


of an A'r-Sea Rescue Pinnace to be presented as an united tribute to the 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Voluntary Organisers required to raise funds in every district. Send 
contricut:ons to Hon. Organiser (Mrs. G. M. Walton), W.E.V.G. (Dept. C.L.), 
Central Office, Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, Guildford, Surrey. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 





Aree DARKNESS 


1S, 7 THE CHURCH ARMY makes a special effort at 
x Christmas to bring a little extra good cheer to the 
lonely poor, the gentlewomen in distress, the aged, 
the sick, the motherless children, in fact, to “all that 
are desolate and oppressed.” 
At Church Army centres and Mobile Canteens men and women of our 
Fighting Forces will be entertained and helped to forget the separation 
from their home and loved ones. Many will receive little presents. 
Will you make a special effort too? Your gift will mean a great 
deal to someone. This Christmas try to give a little more than 
you can spare for those who are giving up so much. 


REV. H. H. TREACHER (General Secretary and Head) 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.I. 














HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


Patron H.M. Queen Mary 


CHRISTMAS, 1943 


“Peace on Earth and Mercy mild” 


* 


Ours is a calling of Mercy, for which we have 
to raise £25,000 annually. Will you help us ! 


ease send a donation to the Treasurer, Sir Ernest M. 
farvey, Bt., K.B.E., or the Secretary at the Hospital. 





Sir Spencer J. Portal (Elon. Treas.), pi 





“Who is Father Christmas?” 


Do you know the look of eager 
expectancy on the faces of the 
children as Christmas approaches ? 
For many, however, it is not a 
festive season, Habitually neglect- 
ful parents do not show kindness 
to the little ones at Christmastide. 
Please include the ill-treated little 
ones in your plans by sending a 
box to be used on 


Christmas 
their behalf. 


x x x x 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


President: H.R.H. Princess E1.izaBeTu 


5. | Tctory House, Leicester Sq. 
London, W’.C.2 
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